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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


God and His People was originally published as the i960 
Lenten Booklet of The United Church of Canada. It forms 
part of a series which extends back for several years and 
which has become a major feature of United Church publi¬ 
cations. These booklets are widely used by ministers, by 
Church study groups and by individuals in their private 
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for the lines from Leonora Speyer’s poem, House of Calvin , 
quoted on p. 55, and to the copyright owners and Samuel 
French, Inc., for the quotation on p. 20 from Charles Rann 
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THE NEED OF RENEWAL 

Unfaithfulness . Revelation 2: 1-7 

In a series of lectures entitled. What is a Living Church? J. S. 
Whale asks, “If the Churches were blotted out and their 
buildings turned into theatres, what, if anything, would plain 
men miss?” 

Not a great deal, we fear. In our day and in our part of the 
world the Christian community is in danger of losing its identity. 
Protestant Churches have so indiscriminately accepted people 
into membership, so watered down the demands of the Gospel, 
and so succumbed to the world’s standard of values that, 
Sabbath piety excepted, they are virtually indistinguishable 
from semi-Christian society. 

We must reckon with the possibility that the Church can 
cease to be the Church and become an empty ecclesiastical 
shell. The New Testament leaves no doubt that the Church by 
its pride, greed, sloth and culpable blindness can turn into a 
conspiracy against God. A particular church may be so un¬ 
faithful to its Lord and so sin against Him, that the Lord 
Himself disowns that church and removes “the lampstand from 
its place”. 

The letters to the seven churches in the Book of Revelation 
portray a Church in need of renewal. These seven Christian 
communities represent the Church as a whole. (Seven is the 
figure of totality; note its frequent symbolic use in the Apoca¬ 
lypse.) That the Risen Christ, who walks with a most intimate 
knowledge in the midst of His Church on earth, addresses the 
whole Church, is underlined by the fact that each letter con¬ 
cludes with the solemn warning, “He who has ears to hear, let 
him hear what the Spirit says to the churches.” 
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The Church at Ephesus has many commendable qualities. 
It has escaped the two extremes of legalism and corrupt living; 
it is a church with Christian energy and fortitude and constancy 
under trial; it has learned to distinguish between true and false 
teachers and has preserved Christian orthodoxy. It is an un¬ 
faithful church, however, a church which has lost its first love, 
its passion and enthusiasm for the faith, a church which has 
fallen away from Christ. 

Christ rejects the church at Ephesus, as He rejects any church, 
whatever its theological and structural strength, that ceases to 
shine for Him. This is the great paradox of the New Testament 
conception of the Church: that while the Church, as such, can¬ 
not fail, yet only God knows who belongs to it and who does 
not. No member of the Church, no part of the Church, no 
institution or office within it, can take it for granted that it is of 
the ti ue Church. To any community of Christians that loses its 
reason for existence the Lord of the Church will say, as He said 
to the church at Ephesus, that unless it should repent, its 
lampstand will be removed from its place; it will cease to be a 
Church of Christ. 

Prayer: If Thou, O Lord, shouldst mark iniquity, O Lord, 
who would stand ? Forgive the sins of Thy Church, its coldness 
of heart, its wandering from Thy ways, its disobedience to 
Thy purpose. Amen. 

Persecution . Revelation 2: 8-11 

Only the churches at Smyrna and Philadelphia escape some 
warning of punishment for their sins. Smyrna is the typical 
martyr church. In that city the pressure of Caesar-worship 
crushed the souls of the Christians like a huge boulder laid 
across the body of a man. Smyrna was a wealthy city, but the 
Christians were poor to the point of poverty; in some cases their 
homes had been deliberately plundered and pillaged. Behind 
their backs the Jews whispered slanderous accusations in the 
ears of the Roman authorities; on a later occasion they insti¬ 
gated the martyrdom of Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna. 

Christ does not promise the Christians at Smyrna immunity 
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against tribulation. Instead He promises that if they remain 
faithful unto death they shall receive a crown of life. 

The Son of Man never hid His scars to win a disciple. 
c ‘Remember the words that I said to you, C A servant is not 
greater than his master 5 . If they persecuted me, they will 
persecute you. 55 The glory of our Faith has been the example 
of Christ’s servants who yielded themselves in obedience to His 
way, then took up the Cross as if it were a trinket. 

Preaching to the Second Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches, Bishop Bromley Oxnam said this: “In deep humility 
I must confess that my faith has cost me nothing. I have never 
suffered for the Faith. I have never been hungry. I have not 
been in prison. I have never had a stone thrown at me. I have 
not been persecuted. My faith has cost me nothing. I was born 
in a free land and possess a freedom won for me by my fathers. 
I have inherited a Faith for which others died. I have read of 
faggots and lash for the goodly company of martyrs, but for 
me it has been too much a matter of appropriating the benefits 
of Calvary rather than sharing in Calvary that the world might 
be redeemed. 55 

Can it be that the settled and secure churches in our part of 
the world do not encounter persecution today because they are 
so bound up with the life and attitudes of the prosperous and 
respectable sections of the community, that the world no longer 
regards Christianity as a threat to its unchristian security? 
Renewed in the image of Christ, the Church might again find 
itself in a state of tension with loyalties, values, standards and 
goals alien to its redeemed nature and again be compelled either 
to change the world or to suffer. 

True Christianity always moves “against the stream 55 . In 
1948 Karl Barth warned the Reformed Churches in Hungary 
that unless the Church resolutely betakes itself to its own 
ground, renouncing all kinds of fundamentally unimportant 
and ambiguous strongholds and spheres of influence, it becomes 
“a dumb dog instead of a true Church 55 . 

Prayer: Hasten with Divine assistance, O Lord, to those 
countries where men suffer persecution for the sake of the 
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Gospel. Keep them faithful unto death, that they may re¬ 
ceive a crown of life. And where Thy Church is safe and suc¬ 
cessful, make it vigilant, lest in gaining the whole world it 
lose its own soul. Amen. 

Tolerance . Revelation 2: 12-17 
A modern preacher divides people into two classes, thermo¬ 
meters and thermostats. A thermometer records, registers and 
reveals the temperature; its behaviour is definitely determined 
from without. A thermostat has the same characteristics plus 
one important factor, the element of control. It is not the en¬ 
vironment that determines the thermostat, but the thermo¬ 
stat that determines the environment. 

At its best the Church has always manifested the thermo¬ 
static principles. “Do not be conformed to this world,” wrote 
Paul to the Romans, “but be transformed by the renewal of 
your mind, that you may prove what is the will of God, what is 
good and acceptable and perfect.” At its best the Church has 
controlled society, not been controlled by it; put colour into the 
environment, not taken colour from the environment. 

The perennial danger confronting the Church, however, is 
that the Church should alter its strategy and by an easy toler¬ 
ance be content simply to coexist with the world outside its 
life, the world that is not the Church and is sometimes against 
the Church. This peril confronted the Christians at Pergamum 
(Pergamos). 

Pergamum was “Satan’s Capital”, the place where the anti- 
God forces of the universe were at their most authoritative and 
most powerful. Christ commends His followers in that strong¬ 
hold of evil because they were holding fast to His name and 
because in a time of crisis they had not denied the faith. He has 
this against them, however: that some of their teachers, in¬ 
timidated by social pressure, were counselling the way of 
conformity to heathen customs such as that of eating food which 
had been sacrificed to idols. This amounted to flirtation with 
pagan deities and disloyalty to the one true God. The end result 
could only be the submergence of Christianity in a sea of 
paganism 
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A Church which tolerates the world instead of trying to 
refashion it is a Church that needs renewal. In his book, The 
Last Days of Pompeii , Bulwer Lytton begins one chapter by 
saying that the strength of Christianity has always been the 
genius of intolerance. c 'Whoever regards the early history of 
Christianity will perceive how necessary to its triumph was that 
fierce spirit of zeal which, fearing no danger, inspired its 
champions and sustained its martyrs. It was necessary to scorn, 
to loathe, to abhor the creeds of other men in order to conquer 
the temptations which they presented. ... It was for the 
honour of the Christian Faith that the Christian boldly forced 
his tenets upon the scepticism of some, the repugnance of 
others, the sage contempt of the philosopher, the pious shudder 
of the people. His very intolerance supplied him with his fittest 
instruments of success, and the soft heathen began at last to 
realize that there must indeed be something holy in a zeal 
utterly foreign to his experience. ...” 

Prayer: Strengthen Thy Church’s backbone, O Lord, 
that on every seat of evil it may plant the Cross of Christ. 
Fill it with such holy discontent, such righteous anger and 
such imperious compassion, that, careless of its own safety, 
it may not rest until it has brought all of man’s life under the 
rule of Thy Kingdom. Amen. 

Compromise . Revelation 2: 18-29 

There is a tide of religious enthusiasm sweeping part of the 
world today. In contrast to the cynicism and spiritual drought 
in Europe, North American religion seems to have entered a 
Golden Age, with churches bursting at their seams, budgets 
sky-rocketing, revivalists making the headlines, and religious 
themes dominating literature, movies, television and even 
popular songs. 

Not all observers regard this phenomenon with unqualified 
approval, and even when we discount the "sour grapes” inside 
as well as outside the Church, we can hardly ignore the con¬ 
victions of intelligent people who believe that "religion in 
particular” has been supplanted by "religion in general”, its 
chief characteristic a rather chummy, comfortable concept of 
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God which envisions the Deity as a “jolly good fellow”, a 
kindly, co-operative “Senior Partner” of Western democracy, 
a vast Reservoir of obedient power which we can manipulate 
for our own purposes and which we may control more effectively 
as we learn the proper techniques. 

There is nothing vital, nothing distinctive and nothing 
specifically Christian in a religious revival that is merely a 
symptom for a popular drive for social and cultural identifica¬ 
tion. The fruitlessness of much modem Church life stems pre¬ 
cisely from the fact that the Church has lost its otherness in 
relation to the world, that men no longer see a noticeable 
difference between the Church and any human society con¬ 
cerned with spiritual and moral uplift. 

In Thyatira the threat came more specifically from inside 
the church; it came from those who proposed to face the world 
with a most dangerous expedient, that of compromise. One 
Jezebel, a woman of considerable influence in the church, who 
claimed to be a prophetess, deliberately counselled the Christians 
to commit fornication and to eat food offered to idols. Again the 
trappings of a pagan civilization become rivals of God Himself 
for men’s loyalty, reverence and love. Again the Church is 
tempted to identify itself with the secular culture instead of 
standing over against that culture and judging it. 

To the victor who resists this evil the Church’s Lord promises 
a unique moral authority over the nations. On the other hand, 
he who succumbs will have the world’s contempt, such con¬ 
tempt as that of a modern cynic who caricatures the Church as 
an old-fashioned guest at a new-fashioned cocktail party. She 
is invited and treated politely, but everyone wonders why she 
dresses as she does and why she comes at all, when she under¬ 
stands so little of the conversation. 

The unofficial slogan of the Oxford Conference in 1937, 
LET THE CHURCH BE THE CHURCH, was an expression 
of deep and widespread awareness that the Church today, 
despite its material prosperity and numerical strength, needs 
radically to be renewed after the character and likeness of 
Christ. 
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Prayer: Most gracious Father, we humbly beseech Thee 
for Thy holy Catholic Church. Fill it with all truth; in all 
truth with all peace. Where it is corrupt, purge it; where it is 
in error, direct it; where anything is amiss, reform it; where 
it is right, strengthen and confirm it; where it is in want, 
furnish it; where it is divided and rent asunder, make up the 
breaches of it, O Thou Holy One of Israel. Amen. 

Living Death. Revelation 3: 1-6 

A sophisticated novelist began his book with these words: “It 
was twelve noon by the courthouse clock, and the church on the 
corner was giving up its dead.” When someone asked Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman, a noted radio preacher of former years, 
“Where are the dead?” he replied, “I don’t know about all 
the dead, but some are on my Board of Deacons.” 

The point is all too obvious. Just as rigor mortis can possess 
a flesh-and-blood body, so it can possess a social body, until 
even a church that once breathed vitality now lies cold and 
stiff like a corpse. There are churches that fit the description. 
Once they were filled, bustling centres of activity and influence. 
Now they are mere spectres of their former selves, empty 
save for a few tired, faithful souls who assemble on Sunday 
mornings. 

The United Church Observer wonders what would happen if 
such a church inserted the following advertisement for a 
minister: “Badly run-down chinch, without minister for years, 
needs one quickly. Session discouraged, finances confused, last 
Every Member Canvass 1931. Community growing but at¬ 
tendance declining. Session books destroyed in recent fire, so 
no membership roll. No Sunday School. Thousands not going 
to Church. Roof leaks, organ unusable, no manse; minimum 
salary. . . .” 

Generally speaking, we employ some fairly obvious criteria 
to take a church’s pulse. We survey the state of the building, 
we enumerate the communicant membership, the attendance 
at Sabbath worship. We look at the Christian Education pro¬ 
gramme, the activities among the women and young people; 
we study the annual budget. 
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The point is, however, that measured by these or their first- 
century counterparts, the church at Sardis was apparently very 
much alive. It had a “name 55 throughout the Mediterranean 
world, a reputation for being one of those strong, influential, pres¬ 
tige churches on which smaller, struggling causes looked with en¬ 
vious eyes. But these seven letters in the opening chapters of 
Revelation came from the inspired mind of one who saw the 
Church through the eyes of the Risen Christ, and His judgment 
on the congregation at Sardis fell with grim finality. “I know 
your works, the things about you that really matter, the 
spiritual realities beneath and beyond your worldly success, 
and in these you are weighed in the balances and found wanting. 
You have the name of being alive and you are dead. 55 

A decade ago the Christian Century conducted and published 
a study of twelve great American Protestant Churches, chosen 
as the result of a nation-wide poll among ministers. One could 
hardly call it Divinely-inspired either in its method of selection 
or in its standard of judgment. Suppose, however, there 
appeared today a list as authoritative as the Apocalypse. 
Suppose in some supernatural way the Risen Christ walked in 
judgment among His churches. Which would He declare alive 
and which would He pronounce dead ? 

The answer, of course, is that we do not know. We suspect an 
embarrassing verdict, signs of life and signs of death in the most 
unexpected places. No two churches, despite the stereotyped 
standards in denominational year books, are alike in the eyes of 
their Lord. For each He has a purpose and each He 
judges according to the measure that it fulfils that purpose. 
Concerning any Church the world may know all the 
statistics, but Christ alone knows its works, whether it be alive 
or dead. 

Prayer: Renew Thy Church, O Lord, lest it throw away 
its life for that which does not matter and confuse its own 
plans and purposes with the interests of Thy Kingdom. 
Create in every congregation strong centres of spiritual 
concern that shall be as a cleansing and leavening influence, 
preserving Thy Church from decay. Amen. 
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Opportunity . Revelation 3: 7-13 

Pierre Boulle’s successfully-filmed novel, The Bridge on the 
River Kwai , contains a parable of deep religious significance. 
A battalion of British soldiers, detained in a Japanese prison 
camp, is compelled to construct a bridge that will facilitate the 
movement of enemy troops. For the sake of morale their colonel 
insists that the men work efficiently and build a bridge of which 
they can be proud. He himself becomes so obsessed with this 
material structure that he loses sight of the whole purpose of 
the war, and when a higher command moves in to destroy the 
bridge, it is he who nearly frustrates the scheme. 

As the bridge was to the British colonel, so the Church is to 
many Christians—an idol to be worshipped and preserved at 
all costs, a mere structure that takes on greater importance 
than the overall campaign of God and becomes in the end a 
hindrance to the Kingdom. When survival of the institution is 
placed above every other consideration, then institutionalism 
becomes a main obstacle to renewal. 

Marvellously the church at Philadelphia had escaped this 
peril. Strategically situated, Philadelphia was the gateway to 
the East. In former years this city had been the missionary of 
Hellenism. Now the door of opportunity was wide open again, 
this time for a new gospel, the Gospel of Jesus Christ. The 
Christians at Philadelphia had grasped this missionary oppor¬ 
tunity ; they had kept faith with the purposes of their Lord. 
Hence this letter of undiluted praise. 

W. A. Visser’t Hooft in his Dale Lectures, The Renewal of the 
Church , tells of two great Churches in the early centuries of the 
Christian era that went completely defunct and passed out of 
existence altogether: the Church of North Africa, which had 
produced leaders like Tertullian, Cyprian and Augustine; and 
the Nestorian Church of Central Asia and Africa. In each case 
he traces the cause of death to the same factors—institutional 
egocentricity, the lack of any real sense of evangelism, an un¬ 
willingness to let itself be used by the Holy Spirit. Each was a 
Church linked to one particular class, one language, one cul¬ 
ture. Neither Church ever became the Church of the indigenous 
population. Neither broke through the barrier of self-interest 
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and made any appreciable impact upon the life of the total 
community. 

No Church so critically needs renewal as the Church so 
obsessed with self-perpetuation and self-assertion that it 
cannot see the wide-open door of missionary opportunity—a 
world diseased, distracted, disillusioned, and desperately in 
need of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Prayer: Forbid, O Lord, that Thy Church should itself 
impede the work of Thy Holy Spirit. Forbid that Thy 
people should worship bricks and mortar and be satisfied 
with statistics when Thou didst die upon the Cross for human 
souls. Amen. 

Complacency. Revelation 3: 14-22 

One of the most discussed books in 1959 was Vance Packard’s 
The Status Seekers. Packard argues that there are countless 
subtle shades of status-ranking in the vast middle class, snob 
appeals in the sale of cars, the merchandising of homes, and 
even in the choice of denominations (“From Pentecostal to 
Episcopal”). 

The weal dry, successful, prosperous church has become a pro¬ 
nounced feature of North American religion. How hard for such 
a church to enter the Kingdom of God, so numerous are the 
perils confronting it. 

A businessman writes from Tanganyika, “When some of us 
Americans working among the two billion poor folks over on 
this side, for whom Christ also died, see the latest rash of U.S. 
church building, costing hundreds of dollars per church 
member, it is enough to make us depressed. Many congrega¬ 
tions spend so much of their total effort on costly material 
shrines that they have little strength left for their spiritual 
mission. ... In a world madly preparing to blow itself to 
hell, in a world wherein dwell billions of desperately needy, 
our churches have every responsibility to get on with the main 
work of Christ, which is building houses not made with hands.” 

The church at Laodicea presents us for the first time in his¬ 
tory with the picture of a wealthy church. We see a Christian 
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community which had succumbed to all the perils of excessive 
wealth—smugness, complacency, self-sufficiency and inertia. 
The Laodiceans needed no help from man or God; money 
could buy everything. Piety they deplored and enthusiasm 
they considered vulgar. Their passionless religion amounted to 
no more than a respectable morality. Their church was not a 
household of faith but a religious club to which the best people 
believed that they owed it to themselves to belong. 

There are, however, two points of view in this world, the 
human and the Divine. From a human point of view a church 
may be successful, but from the Divine viewpoint a lamentable 
failure. With crude violence the writer of this letter declares 
that because the wealthy Laodicean church is neither hot nor 
cold but lukewarm, it will be absolutely and totally rejected. 

Nevertheless, it is violence expressed in loving concern, for 
the complacent church may be renewed. The Risen Christ 
summons the people of Laodicea to be zealous and repent. He 
stands knocking at their door, so overgrown with the thorns 
and cares of this world and the delight in riches, and He seeks 
entrance into their sterile life that they may be born again and 
have fellowship with Him in the banquet of the Kingdom. 

Prayer: O God, our Shepherd, give to the Church a new 
vision and a new charity, new wisdom and fresh under¬ 
standing, the revival of her brightness and the renewal of her 
unity; that the eternal message of Thy Son, undefiled by the 
traditions of men, may be hailed as the good news of the new 
age; through Him who maketh all things new, Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 
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THE PATTERN OF RENEWAL 

The Bride. Ephesians 5: 21-33 
In October, 1845, John Henry Newman, one-time leader of 
the Oxford Movement in the Church of England, crossed the 
barrier into the Church of Rome. He had been tortured by 
the question, Which Church has the truth about Christ? That 
question he now answered to his own satisfaction. The true 
Church, he said, is the Church of the primitive and patristic 
age, the Church of the first three centuries. Newman concluded 
that none of the present bodies claiming to be Churches, least 
of all Protestantism, precisely resembled that ancient Church, 
but one modem Church, the Roman Catholic, bore a family 
resemblance. The Oxford scholar wrote, “Should Saint Atha¬ 
nasius or Saint Ambrose suddenly come to life, it cannot be 
doubted which Communion they would mistake for their own.” 

One asks, Why St. Athanasius and St. Ambrose? Why not 
St. Peter and St. Paul ? If there be any norm by which to mea¬ 
sure the Church’s authenticity, it is surely to be found not in the 
Patristic Age or in the Middle Ages or in the Age of the Reforma¬ 
tion but in the New Testament. 

Visser’t Hooft expresses concern that the phrase “Renewal of 
the Church” may become an empty slogan. We are all agreed 
that only a radically transformed Church can serve the pur¬ 
poses of God, but we need to reflect upon the nature of the 
renewal that we seek. Renewal is not mere innovation, the 
creation of something different for the sake of change. Renewal 
must be according to a pattern, and nowhere does that pattern 
emerge more clearly than in the wealth of imagery with which 
the New Testament portrays the Church in its essential unity 
with Christ. 
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The Church is the Bride of Christ, a metaphor which em¬ 
phasizes the fact that a Church renewed will be a Church which 
acknowledges Christ as its one invisible Head. J. S. Whale has 
written, “All Christians know that the rights of the Redeemer 
are crown rights however prone they may be to act as though 
an Italian bishop or an English monarch or a Puritan par¬ 
liament or an individual conscience were the head of the 
Church.” The Bride belongs to the Bridegroom alone. The 
initiative and ultimate responsibility for her well-being rest 
with Him. To Him she owes her existence as a Church and to 
Him alone she must render obedience. 

The local congregation can hardly escape the implications 
of this figure of the Church as the Bride of Christ. Ecclesiastical 
transients who spend their time comparing church with church 
can be heard to ask: “Is this a friendly church?” “Is it a 
singing church?” “Is it an active church?” “Is it a generous 
church?” The great question, however, which every body of 
Christian believers must ask of itself in fear and trembling is 
this: “Are we in truth the Church of Jesus Christ?” 

Prayer: O Christ, give Thy Church the grace to search 
its own soul. May it turn from its human idolatries, purging 
its life of all that is contrary to Thy purpose, and in humble 
obedience look to Thee who alone art its Sovereign Lord. 
Amen. 

The Body . 1 Corinthians 12: 4-31 

“Now you are the body of Christ and individually members 
of it.” This is Paul’s favourite description of the Church. In the 
days of His flesh Jesus had a true human body. He still requires 
an organ or instrument through which to effect His saving, 
redeeming work upon earth, so He has called into being a social 
body, the Church. Lesslie Newbigin writes, “Having taken 
humanity upon Himself, Christ has not again divested Himself 
of it. As Son of Man He is at the right hand of the Father and 
His Spirit is given to the Church which is His body on earth.” 

The metaphor has endless implications, some of which Paul 
develops in his First Corinthian Letter. Most obviously, it 
provides an answer to the absurd question, Can a man be a 
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Christian outside the Church? As well ask, Can a nose be a 
nose without a face? Just as arms, legs, muscles and arteries 
have no real life or usefulness apart from the human body, 
so our very existence as Christians resides in our membership 
in Christ’s body, the Church. 

Paul asks, Is Christ divided ? There is only one Christ and 
He has only one Body. There can be several “bodies of Chris¬ 
tians”, but there can be only one Body of Christ, and for 
Christians wilfully to divide that Body, falling apart from one 
another in factions, is not only a monstrous absurdity, it is 
sheer blasphemy. 

It is in the twelfth chapter of First Corinthians that Paul 
develops this metaphor with inexorable logic. After reminding 
his readers that each organ, however small, plays an indis¬ 
pensable part in the functioning of a human body, he draws 
the inescapable inference that while there may be differences 
of gift and function among Christians and Christian Churches, 
yet none is superior in dignity to the rest and all are necessary 
to the purpose of Christ. 

It would be a renewed Church indeed that revised its esti¬ 
mate of other Churches after the pattern of the Body of Christ. 
Protestants, for example, might resist the temptation to adopt 
a purely negative attitude toward the Church of Rome. We 
should realize that Rome holds too many souls in trust, brings 
forth too many fruits of the Spirit and is too great a social and 
political fact to be considered of doubtful value to the Kingdom 
of God. Likewise we should rise above our ecclesiastical snobbery 
toward those Pentecostal groups which embrace the humble 
and the poor, a snobbery more insidious because it masquer¬ 
ades as doctrinal integrity. 

It is time that the Churches awakened to the fact that they 
depend on each other and need each other more than they 
have cared to admit. They have differences, to be sure, but let 
them read further in the Corinthian Letter and learn that God’s 
highest gift to His people is the gift of charity. 

Prayer: Forgive, O Lord, the hypocrisy of Thy Church 

in attempting to reconcile the world when its own life is 
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sundered apart by bickering and bigotry. Summon Thy 
Church from its own ways to that more excellent way of 
love, that its saving purpose as Thy Body on earth shall be 
renewed. Amen. 

The Branches. St.John 15: 1-17 
Like Paul’s metaphor of the Body, our Lord’s own figure of 
the Vine describes the intimacy of His relationship to the 
Church. Christ and His Church form an organic whole, neither 
being complete without the other. The Vine can bear no fruit 
unless it has branches. The branches cannot live apart from 
the Vine. 

That might explain the fruitlessness of much of our modern 
church life, the reason that so many Christians, despite all 
their conventional churchiness, still cannot rise above their 
prejudices, still fall victim to their lower passions, still live 
selfishly in the world. 

When the late Bishop Berggrav of Norway visited North 
America, he expressed to a layman his surprise at the busyness 
of the average church. He got the reply, “Remember that the 
churches here are also people’s clubs.” As indeed they are; 
often more club-like than Christ-like. When things slow down, 
we evolve another crusade or another programme and, re¬ 
gardless of its spiritual outcome, settle back comfortably to feel 
that at least something is going on. 

Perhaps the ministry was never busier than it is now— 
thousands of parsons hoarse from continual speaking, wearied 
out with running here and there, exhausted by interminable 
meetings, and “committeed to the grave”. Little wonder 
someone has suggested that, rather than study in theological 
colleges, ministers should be trained in the Harvard School of 
Business Administration. Yet Thomas Chalmers two centuries 
ago, musing over the problem why there were not more spiritual 
results from his deliriously popular ministry, came to this ex¬ 
planation of it—that he was trusting more to his own animal 
heat and activity than to the Holy Spirit. 

If we Christians are failing to bear spiritual fruit, it can only 
be that the branch has become detached from the vine and 
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hangs loose and limp and withering. The branch, to be fruit¬ 
bearing, must form a solid part of the tree, and this can be 
effected only by an operation of grafting. The branch must be 
cut through so as to lay bare the whole interior structure of it, 
and a similar incision made in the stock upon which the branch 
is to be grafted. Such must be the pattern of the Church’s 
renewal—a laying bare of its inmost nature to Christ’s in¬ 
most nature, that a vital relationship may be restored. 

On His part Christ has uncovered His deepest feelings and 
spirit. In His life and in His death He submitted to the severest 
surgery which was the necessary preparation for His receiving 
fruitful branches. Such radical surgery the Church must 
undergo, a cutting away of pride and an utter surrender to 
Christ that the life which was in Him may also be in us. 

Prayer: Thou who alone art the source of life and health 
to all who abide in Thee, grant that Thy Church may pause 
in its feverish activity and turn to Thee in obedience and 
surrender. Renew and refresh Thy ministers, that com¬ 
muning more faithfully with Thee in the secret place, they 
may leave the fruit of their labours to Thy hands. Amen. 

The Building . Ephesians 2: 11-22 
Christians have always been fascinated by the figure of the 
Church as a Building, “built upon the foundations of the 
apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the chief 
cornerstone.” It caught the imagination of Charles Rann 
Kennedy in his play, The Servant in the House : 

“The pillars of it go up like the brawny trunks of heroes: the 
sweet human flesh of men and women is moulded about its 
bulwarks, strong, impregnable: the faces of little children laugh 
out from every cornerstone: the terrible spans and arches of it are 
the joined hands of comrades; and up in the heights and spaces 
there are inscribed the numberless musings of all the dreamers 
of the world. It is yet building—building and built upon. 
Sometimes the work goes forward in deep darkness: sometimes 
in blinding light: now beneath the burden of unutterable 
anguish: now to the tune of a great laughter and heroic 
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shoutings like the cry of thunder. Sometimes, in the silence of the 
night-time, one may hear the tiny hammerings of the comrades 
at work up in the dome—the comrades that have climbed 
ahead. 55 

This metaphor underlines the historical continuity of the 
Church, its continuing life as a horizontal fellowship binding the 
generations together in Christ. We can begin with the fact that 
the Incarnate Lord did initiate such a fellowship; He did choose 
and train a band of apostles whom He sent forth to teach and 
to have authority over the powers of evil and to whom He 
gave His commission to represent His Person in the fullest 
sense. Upon that apostolic foundation the passing centuries 
have erected an impressive structure held together not by 
human dogmas but by the indwelling presence of Christ, and 
within that structure men have found themselves related to 
Christ as in no other way. 

Christianity is in its very heart and essence not a disem¬ 
bodied spirituality but life in a visible fellowship. To depreciate 
the Church’s horizontal and historical character; to be sus¬ 
picious of ecclesiasticism because it might quench the Spirit; to 
regard the Church as purely instrumental to personal religious 
experience, a mere institution that may be altered, discarded 
or replaced—this is to hold an undeveloped and distorted view 
of the New Testament, and the minimum effect of such dis¬ 
tortion is to break up the Christian fellowship into rival parties 
and eventually into completely separate bodies each based on 
some one-sided doctrinal formulation. 

In his book Life is Commitment , J. H. Oldham tells the story 
of that remarkable French woman, Simone Weil, whose 
sacramental writings reached heights of spirituality attained 
only by the great mystics. To the end of her life she remained 
outside the Church; loyalty to Christ compelled her to remain 
outside the Church. Yet who has grace to follow Simone Weil? 
As Dr. Oldham writes, “Those who remain outside the insti¬ 
tutional Church have continually to ask themselves afresh 
whether by withholding their allegiance they may not be 
weakening the influence of the one historic institution formed 
on the belief that love has been manifested as the ultimate 
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meaning of the universe.” Again he writes, “Take away the 
Church and Christianity itself disappears. It is a delusion to 
suppose that we can cut out twenty centuries of lived experi¬ 
ence and establish a direct relationship between ourselves and 
the historic Jesus.” 

One of the significant fruits of our renewed conversation 
with Churches of other traditions and the desire for unity 
created by the ecumenical movement, has been the reawaken¬ 
ing of Protestantism to the awareness that renewal does not 
mean the invention of some new religious institution or move¬ 
ment; it can only mean the renewal of the Church as it lives 
in history. 

Prayer: O Lord our God, we thank Thee for the blessed 
Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. We thank 
Thee for saints, apostles, prophets and martyrs and all 
through whom from age to age the Gospel has been preached. 
We thank Thee for Thy Church, the pillar and ground of 
truth against which the gates of hell shall not prevail. 
Amen. 

The Household . 1 Timothy 3 

“The Household of God” is a phrase which might also be 
translated “The Family of God”. The Church does resemble a 
tamily in a striking number of ways. Just as the family is a 
communal group into which we were brought without our own 
choosing, so the Church is the ecclesia, “the called out”, and 
its membership consists of men and women and children who 
by the prevenient grace of God have been summoned into the 
Divine Family. The Sacraments dramatize this truth: Baptism, 
our initiation; and the Table, our nourishment in the Divine 
Family. 

Emil Brunner asks whether the Church as it now exists is in 
any of its forms the ecclesia of the New Testament. He maintains 
that it is not. The ecclesia is precisely not an institution but a 
fellowship, and history has shown that the churches have, in 
the main, failed lamentably to create living centres of fellow¬ 
ship. 
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Renewal of the Church according to the pattern of the New 
Testament certainly means the restoration of fellowship in our 
congregations. When that happens, the Christian community 
will cease to be an amorphous mass and become a true House¬ 
hold of God. 

It is wrong to call the Church a democracy. The Church is 
not a democracy but a family, and a family conducts itself 
differently from a political party. It defers important decisions 
until some degree of unanimity can be achieved and a situation 
effected wherein all can live together harmoniously. Recovery 
of this New Testament concept might bring to an end those 
bitter squabbles for which certain congregations have become 
notorious. “See how these Christians love one another,” 
declared the first-century pagans. When modern pagans make 
the same observation, the Church will have recovered its 
essential nature. 

There was once a Church elder who had a dream. He used to 
ask his minister, “Why should I join a lodge or a service club? 
Surely my Church ought to provide me with opportunities for 
knowing and helping my fellow-men.” This man had read the 
New Testament carefully and he saw the Church as Christ 
constituted it—a fellowship of believers, a social solvent, an all- 
embracing comradeship in which anyone can feel at home. He 
died with his dream unfulfilled but he gave unsparingly of his 
time and substance to make the dream a reality. 

There have been wonderful examples of true Christian 
fellowship within the family and household of God. Paul 
encountered it on his journeys, and modern missionaries tell 
of astounding kindness shown to them for Christ’s sake in the 
remotest corners of the earth. The Church of the Saviour in 
Washington, D.C., furnishes a thrilling example of a sacrificial 
Christian society. Within the community no person feels alone, 
unwanted, uncared for. The members really believe in helping 
one another, and that includes labour in the building of houses, 
assistance in mortgages, subsidy in time of illness, and ceaseless 
spiritual support in the problems of daily living. 

In his book The Household of God Lesslie Newbigin describes 
the “atomizing process” now taking place in great areas of the 
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world, the dissolution of those ties which bound men and women 
to the natural communities of family, village or working group 
to which they belonged. Today people are asking with great 
earnestness: “Is there in truth a family of God on earth to 
which I can belong, a place where all men can truly be at home ? 
If so, where is it to be found and what are its marks and how is 
it related to and distinguished from the human communities of 
family, nation and culture?” 

It will have to be a radically renewed Church that can answer 
those questions to men’s satisfaction. 

Prayer: We bow our heads before Thee, O Father, from 
whom every family in heaven and earth is named, beseech¬ 
ing Thee that Christ may dwell in our hearts by faith; that 
we, being rooted and grounded in love, may have power to 
live in loving fellowship with our brethren. Amen. 

The Flock. St.John 10: 1-18 

To those who believe in Him, Christ comes as the Good 
Shepherd. Watch Him as He leads His flock unerringly through 
the valley, trusts their attachment to Him, marking out a safe 
path for them to follow. See Him turn to look upon the sheep, 
careful to note the whereabouts of each animal, anxious if one 
is missing, leaving the rest while He clambers down deep 
gulleys to retrieve a single stray. Observe His devotion to the 
flock, His concern for their welfare, His preparedness to defend 
the helpless animals even at the peril of His own life. Such is 
the Good Shepherd, and as such Christ offers Himself to the 
Church. 

A Church renewed will be a Church that acknowledges 
itself as the flock of Christ. At first sight the metaphor has 
unflattering implications. It suggests that we are like sheep, and 
sheep, for all their quaint lovableness, are not admirable 
creatures; they need protection and guidance, someone to 
guard them against wild beasts, against the forces of nature and 
against their own stupidity. But sheep have this commendable 
quality: they know how to follow. They can distinguish the voice 
of the shepherd from the voice of a hireling. They trust their 
shepherd and will go where he leads them. 
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A Church renewed will be a Church that acknowledges its 
Shepherd, that looks to Him for direction and trusts Him and 
follows whither He leads. This is actually the most basic New 
Testament concept in the pattern of renewal precisely because 
it involves the admission that the Church needs constantly to 
be renewed. For many centuries the Church refused to make 
this admission. Renewal, it believed, had to do only with in¬ 
dividual piety and morality, but the Church as such is a 
perfect society which in the nature of the case cannot be 
changed, improved or renewed. 

A Church renewed after the pattern of Christ’s flock will be 
a Church that recognizes the Lordship of Christ, and that means 
that while it may respect human leadership, yet it never allows 
that the voice of an ambassador shall be more authoritative 
than the voice of the King Himself. 

It will also be a Church with its face toward the future. 
Even today the Church becomes its own worst enemy in the 
task of renewal. Almost imperceptibly it slides back from an 
open, dynamic life to a closed, introverted life of self-perpctua- 
tion. The true Church—a concept that defies human identifica¬ 
tion—transcends itself; its spirit is creative and purposive. It has 
the salutary gift of self-criticism, the soul of continuing reform. 

A Church renewed will be a Church that follows Christ with 
a new obedience. It will not settle down to some immobile 
position which it treats as if it were its own property, but 
realizing that Christ leads His Church forward and changes it, 
will be constantly on the alert to receive every direction which 
He gives. A truly Christian Church will never be afraid of new 
ideas, never be reluctant to break with tradition, never com¬ 
mit the blasphemy of predicting what Christ will or will not 
do in our generation. The Church is still the Flock; it is not 
the Shepherd. 

Prayer: Almighty and most merciful Father, we have 
erred and strayed from Thy ways like lost sheep. We have 
followed too much the devices and desires of our own hearts. 
But Thou, O Lord, have mercy upon us. Amen. 
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AREAS OF RENEWAL 
Inner Life . 1 Peter 2: 1-10 

The renewal of the Church must begin with the renewal of 
the Church’s inner life. Someone has pointed out that “there 
will have to be far-reaching changes in the outlook and pattern 
of spirituality of the Church before many who are at present 
outside its fold can find themselves at home in it.” 

This is one way of saying that the Church needs to recover its 
essential holiness. Holiness is the foremost attribute of God. It 
stands for the “onlyness”, the “otherness”, the “apartness” of 
the Almighty. The Church is called to be holy as God Himself 
is holy. 

Let it be frankly admitted that when we start with humanity 
most congregations and most denominations seem altogether 
unholy. But we do not start with humanity. We start with 
Christ. It is He and His eternal redemptive work upon Calvary 
that give the Church, weak and imperfect as it is, the right to 
be called “holy”. We can believe that the Church is holy, not 
because of the goodness of its members but because of the re¬ 
deeming work of its Lord. 

The early Christians called themselves “the new people”. 
Tertullian reports at the end of the second century that the 
pagans in the circus of Carthage used this battle-cry against the 
Christians, “How long must we stand this third race?” Soon 
afterwards the Christians themselves used this invective as a 
title of honour. In “the new people” a completely new force 
had invaded the life of the world. 

Christians are “called to be saints”, not in the ecclesiastical 
or ethical sense which defines the saint as a canonized indi¬ 
vidual or a paragon of virtue, but in the New Testament 
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sense which defines a saint as a man consecrated to Christ. 
Church members are called to a life of holiness and purity, of 
separateness from the world’s standards and ways; called to a 
life that manifests to the world the renewing, sanctifying power 
of the living Christ. 

In the little village of Upleatham in Yorkshire, England, 
there is a church reputed to be the smallest in the world. It is 
a curious structure, dating back to the year 840, and measuring 
fourteen by seventeen feet. Its tiny tower was rebuilt in 1684. 
Small as it is, the church contains a thirteenth century stone 
effigy and a stone coffin of the period of the Crusades. 

In terms of wood and stone and mortar this Yorkshire church 
reaches the ultimate in diminutiveness, but the true size of a 
church cannot be measured by mathematical standards. There 
is a human dimension. It is people who make a church small 
or great, and with people the Church’s renewal must begin. 

Prayer: O Lord, revive Thy Church beginning with me. 

Amen. 

Worship. Psalm 84 

In one of his books Frederick Meek has a sermon entitled 
“The Cult of the Alumni”. He describes the type who retain 
an emotional attachment to their college long after they have 
graduated from it, support its drives for funds, and return for 
periodic reunions when the present-day student body puts on a 
good show as evidence that there is still some life in the old 
institution. Likewise, points out Dr. Meek, there are Christian 
alumni, people who have the curious idea that they have 
“graduated” from the Church and that henceforth their re¬ 
lationship need be maintained only by a cheque book and an 
occasional reunion. They return at Christmas and Easter and 
other festive occasions to greet heartily the members of the 
present student body in the Christian school of life. 

One of the less encouraging features of the religious super¬ 
markets which many Protestant churches seem to have become 
is the comparative unimportance attached to the sanctuary 
both in architecture and programme. Ours has tended to 
become a “Parish House Christianity”, but as one prominent 
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Anglican remarks, “a flourishing Parish House, subject to the 
poisons of competitiveness and secularization, can empty the 
sanctuary.’ 5 A church with an empty sanctuary ceases to be a 
church. When the life of a congregation no longer revolves 
around the act of common worship, that congregation has lost 
its identity as a community of Christian believers. 

Renewal of the Church means restoration of worship to the 
centre of the Church’s life. The Church of the New Testament 
existed primarily to worship. The members of the Christian 
community assembled regularly to offer their praise to God 
through Christ, to hear the Word read and preached and to 
receive the bread and wine, the visible means through which 
they fed on Christ by faith. 

Not all observers view the current revival of religious interest 
with unqualified enthusiasm. A prominent sociologist writing 
under the title, “What Religious Revival?” has suggested that 
regardless of quantitative changes in church affiliation, re¬ 
ligion in modern America has become less and less religious and 
more and more secular. He calls it “religion at a very low 
temperature”, religion without its supernatural and other¬ 
worldly character. 

“The way of renewal,” writes J. S. Whale, “is the way of 
prayer. Christendom’s deadliest enemy is not a doctrinaire 
godlessness but a practical atheism. In a world that is ‘too 
much with us’ our deepest need is a new heavenly-mindedness. 
We have to leam on our knees to evaluate this world against 
the background of its impermanence and to discover again that 
our citizenship is in heaven.” 

It is said that the pearls of the former House of Austria 
periodically lost their lustre through exposure. Then they had 
to be returned to their native element. After being sunk in the 
sea they recovered their lost beauty. So also the Church 
through exposure to the world will lose its lustre if it does not 
immerse itself constantly in the ocean of God’s redeeming love. 
Renewal takes place in the sanctuary. 

Prayer: O Thou, who hast taught us not to forsake the 

assembling of ourselves together, fill us with the Psalmist’ 
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love of Thy holy place. So encounter us in Word and Sacra¬ 
ment that our worship shall be pleasing in Thy sight and a 
source of eternal refreshment to our souls. Amen. 

Message . 1 Corinthians 14: 1-19 

In one of his earlier books Karl Barth has written, “On 
Sunday mornings when the bells ring to call the congregadon 
and minister to Church, there is in the air an expectancy that 
something great, crucial and even momentous is to happen. 
Above all, here is a man upon whom the expectation of the 
apparently imminent event seems to rest in a special way. He 
will enter the pulpit and—here is daring— preach .” 

Barth describes the human situation to which from the 
strange world of the Bible this preacher must speak—the 
suffering, fate, evil and death in the lives of his people. He 
describes a world that is tired of hearing from the pulpit what 
sophisticated newspaper columnists and clever radio commen¬ 
tators can say more effectively. When men look to the pulpit 
today they expect to hear an authentic Word of God, great, 
timeless, Bible-centred messages which the Church and only 
the Church is capable of speaking. 

The Church must proclaim the message of God’s sovereignty; 
it must remind man, pessimistic because he seems to have lost 
control of his world, that this is not his world anyway, but 
God’s, and God has not lost control of it. God created this 
world. He accepts responsibility for it. He redeemed it in Jesus 
Christ, and, by raising Christ from the dead, demonstrated 
conclusively that no concentration of stupidity or evil can pluck 
the world out of His eternal purpose. 

The Church must proclaim the timeless message of sin and 
redemption. It must keep alive in men’s mind the very concept 
of sin as that godless pride which carries its own retribution— 
not that men may crawl the gutter of self-disgust but that, 
humbling themselves under the mighty hand of God, they may 
receive God’s forgiveness and with it the power to live a new 
and better life. 

The Church must proclaim a message of hope. It must 
communicate to men the faith that all of life, even its tragedies, 
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makes sense, that running through this strange scheme of 
things there is a pattern, and that the last word in the world is 
not cancer or insanity or death or the awful destruction and 
sinfulness of total war but a Divine love and power working for 
our redemption and certain to triumph in the end. 

H. A. Hodges has written that the task of the Church today 
is to make Christianity visible, intelligible and desirable. We 
have to make it visible by showing that it is a possible way of 
looking at things. We have to make it intelligible by showing 
that it gives sense to life and provides a reasonable way of 
living. We have to make it desirable by awakening a fresh 
consciousness of those needs and impulses of human nature 
which it is meant to satisfy. 

This means renewal. It means that the Church must be ever 
willing to rethink and reinterpret its message that it may speak 
relevantly and authoritatively to the human situation. “For if 
the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself 
to the battle!” 

Prayer: Grant wisdom and understanding, O Lord, to 
all Thy ministers who preach the right word of a true faith. 
May they study to show themselves approved of Thee, 
workmen that need not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the 
word of truth. Amen. 

Education . Jude 1 

Miss Dorothy Sayers wrote good detective stories. She also 
wrote good theology. When the congregation of the City Temple 
in London, England, asked her for an open letter to be read to 
one of the Sunday Services, Miss Sayers wrote as follows: “Why 
don’t you take the trouble to find out what is Christianity and 
what isn’t? Why, when you bestir yourselves to mug up techni¬ 
cal terms about electricity, won’t you do as much for theology? 
Why do you never read cither the ancient or modern authorities 
on the subject but take your information, for the most part, 
from biologists and physicists who have picked it up as in¬ 
accurately as yourselves? You would be ashamed to know as 
little about internal combustion as you do about Christianity 
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Miss Sayers has voiced an urgent need on the part of serious- 
minded Christians. She sees as the pressing need of the Church 
today not only a spiritual renewal, but a theological renewal, 
and that not simply among ivory-tower intellectuals but among 
men and women in the pews of the average church. 

We have made great strides in the techniques of religious 
education of our children, but education of any kind is too 
important a thing to be confined to youth. It should disturb 
us that although church attendance and budgets and building 
programmes have skyrocketed beyond wildest imaginings, yet 
biblically, theologically, doctrinally we are a generation of 
religious illiterates. The average Protestant layman not only 
does not know what he believes but he does not particularly 
care, and he feels quite indignant when his church becomes 
dogmatic and insists that he subscribe to specific articles of faith. 
This he regards as a violation of his free and independent 
judgment. So far as he is concerned, you can believe anything 
you like and still be a Christian, because religion, he supposes, is 
not a matter of how you think but only of how you live. 

John Wesley once received a letter from a pious brother who 
declared, “The Lord has directed me to write you that while 
you know Greek and Hebrew, He can do without your learn¬ 
ing.” Mr. Wesley replied appropriately, “Your letter received, 
and I may say in reply that your letter was superfluous as I 
already know that the the Lord could do without my learning. 
1 wish to say that while the Lord does not direct me to tell you, 
yet I feel impelled to tell you on my own responsibility that 
the Lord does not need your ignorance either.” 

Religious illiteracy is not only wrong but dangerous, because 
a false theology leads to a false way of life. This had happened 
in the demoralized church to which Jude addressed his stormy 
letter. “Grumblers, malcontents, following their own passions, 
loud-mouthed boasters flattering people to gain their own 
advantage” had not only perverted Christian ideas, they had 
perverted Christian ideals as well, breaking down discipline, 
removing moral restraints and encouraging careless living. 

It is crass unrealism to assume that we can maintain a struc¬ 
ture of Christian piety and conduct apart from a strong founda- 
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tion of Christian theology. Our attitude and actions invariably 
reflect our thoughts and convictions. A man can no more be 
indifferent to Christian orthodoxy and remain a Christian than 
he can be indifferent to Communist orthodoxy and remain a 
Communist. Christianity, like Communism, has a fixed body 
of belief, a definite philosophy of life and history. Unless a 
person periodically reimmerses himself in that belief and re¬ 
indoctrinates himself in that philosophy, he will lose his identity 
and cease to be effective as a Christian. 

Prayer: We thank Thee, O God, for the faith once 
delivered to the saints. Grant us so to build ourselves up on 
that most holy faith that, girded in mind and soul, we shall 
be strong to serve Thee and to resist evil. Amen. 

Mission . Acts 1: 1-14 

Theodore Wedcl invites us to think of the Church as a coast¬ 
guard station on a dangerous coast. It has stood for centuries, 
and the tales of its rescue service are treasured by the successors 
of the founders. Stained glass windows commemorate its heroes. 
In the course of time those who manned the rescue station have 
turned to expanding and beautifying the station itself. Archi¬ 
tects vied with one another in building for them a dwelling- 
place worthy of the cause which they serve. Honorary, though 
not active, members of the company of rescuers lent financial 
support. This station-building, however, became in time such an 
absorbing activity that the rescue service itself was increasingly 
neglected, though traditional rescue drills and rituals were 
carefully preserved. The actual launching out into the ocean 
storm became a hireling vocation, or one left to a few volunteers. 

Something like this has happened to the Church. The Church 
has become so absorbed in the glory of its past achievements, it 
has so concentrated on the enrichment of its own life as to for¬ 
get its very reason for being, its saving mission to those outside 
its life. The Church has made evangelism, which is its primary 
purpose in the world, a specialized activity, the task of a few 
enthusiastic volunteers. 

How shall we alter this picture? How shall we recapture the 
Church’s apostolic character? How shall we gear the entire 
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Christian community to the mission of reaching those peoples 
and penetrating those areas of life where the Gospel is not 
known or not believed? How shall the Church again launch 
out into deep waters to save mankind from death? These are 
the questions that must be answered if the Church is to find 
renewal. 

A renewed Church will be a Church that has rediscovered 
its apostolic, or missionary, character. When the Risen Christ, 
before ascending to the right hand of the Father, gathered the 
disciples around His visible presence for the last time, He com¬ 
missioned them as apostles, apostles in the literal sense of 
being sent to carry out His redeeming purpose in the world. 
A living Church will always be more than a religious fellow¬ 
ship; it will be a witness-society dedicated to the mission of 
proclaiming the great deeds of God and the events through 
which He has intervened in the world for the salvation of men. 

“The Church,” wrote John Henry Newman, “was framed 
for the express purpose of interfering (or as irreligious men will 
say, ‘meddling 5 ) with the world. 55 Men may resent the evan¬ 
gelistic passion of committed Christians, caricaturing them as 
“divine lepidopterists who pursue souls as though they were 
butterflies, 55 but, have Christians any other alternative? Chris¬ 
tianity is not a system of ideas but the good news of what God 
has once and for all done for man’s redemption, and news must 
be reported, and reported to the whole world, because it is the 
whole world that God has reconciled to Himself. Christians are 
the recipients of God’s love, not because they belong to the 
Church but because they belong to the world, and because 
God loved the world He will have the world, if not through the 
Church as it now is, then through the Church as it will be 
when God Himself has refined and renewed it. 

We talk of missions and evangelism as though they were 
adjuncts of the Church’s life, mere optional activities to be 
supported by elderly ladies who happen to be interested in 
them. In actual truth missions and evangelism are the Church’s 
life. Christ constituted the Church for no other purpose than to 
witness to those outside its life, and when the Church ceases to 
witness it will cease to be the Church of Jesus Christ. 
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Prayer: O Thou who didst so love the world as to give 
Thine only begotten Son, forbid that Thy Church should 
save its own life only to lose it. Awaken Thy Church to a 
sense of its sacred calling; let it be alive to the need and the 
challenge of today’s world, lest in the hour of its greatest 
opportunity it should fail Thee. Amen. 

Ministry. St. Mark 3: 7-19 

The United Church of Canada Catechism asks a series of 
questions dealing with the Church; What is the Church? What 
is the task of the Church ? How has God equipped the Church 
for her task ? It answers the third question: To equip the Church 
for her task God has given the Church the Ministry, the Bible 
and the Sacraments. 

Thus the Church’s Ministry is not a mere human arrange¬ 
ment arising from the fact that the Church, like every or¬ 
ganization, must have officers and agents. The Ministry is a 
part of the Church’s God-given equipment, necessary and in¬ 
dispensable; and a minister is not first an officer of the Church 
but a servant of Jesus Christ. 

In a much larger sense than Rome conceives it, the Church 
does have a true Apostolic Succession. Jesus Himself singled out 
from the general company of His disciples twelve men whom He 
named “Apostles”. All down the centuries Christ has been 
designating Apostles, men sent out to bear witness to Him in 
the Church. To such men Christ gives authority, not the ex¬ 
ternal authority of a dictator, but the inner authority of moral 
and spiritual compulsion. Such men the Church ordains, but 
the primary and essential fact about them is that they have been 
called and commissioned by Christ Himself. 

It would be a tragic distortion of the New Testament if we 
allowed the current emphasis on Lay Religion to obscure the 
fact that Jesus Himself designated a prophetic, priestly and 
pastoral ministry as distinct from the general and practical 
ministry to which He summons all who believe in Him. 

On one occasion a minister said from his pulpit, “A Christian 
doctor can serve Christ as effectively as a Christian minister”. 
He was challenged afterwards by a prominent surgeon, a 
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devoutly religious man, utterly dedicated to the ministry of 
healing which he performed in the spirit of Jesus Christ. The 
surgeon said to die preacher, “Your conception of the ministry 
is too low. Personally I do not believe that there is any disciple- 
ship higher and more sacrificial than the full-time service of 
Christ in His Church. Other men, after all, hold something 
back. A Christian doctor, if he loses his faith, can still go on 
being a doctor; while a minister, if he loses his faith or his 
voice or his health or his marriage or his reputation, has lost 
everything. He has invested everything in the Church. He has 
no other means of livelihood. Christ has claimed all of him 
there is.” 

The Catechism asks, What is the task of the Ministry? and it 
gives the answer: The task of the Ministry is to preach the Word, 
to administer the Sacraments, to watch over the flock and to 
guide the people in their witness for Christ and their work for 
the world. These functions, which have been an integral part 
of the Church’s life from earliest times, can be performed most 
effectively by men and women especially trained and set apart 
for them. A minister should be the last person in the world 
to think of himself as indispensable, yet unless the ministry 
renews itself in every generation, the Church as such will not 
survive. 

The whole question of the recruitment and training of minis¬ 
ters should weigh more heavily than it does on the consciences 
of Sessions and Church Councils. There are local congregations 
which have never yet sent a boy into the Church’s ministry. 
Twenty-five years ago when a youth considered various walks 
of life as possibilities for his own future, his parents or his 
Sunday School teacher asked him, “Have you thought about 
the ministry?” Someone must voice the Call of God to our 
young men and women, for only as they do, will the Church 
have any future. 

Prayer: The harvest is plentiful, but the labourers are 

few. O Lord, send labourers into the harvest. Amen. 

Unity. 1 Corinthians 3 

In his helpful book, The Public Worship of God , Henry Sloane 
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Coffin tells of a missionary conference held in British East 
Africa some forty years ago. Earnest missionaries, representing 
all the major Protestant Churches, came to discuss their com¬ 
mon tasks, and they concluded their meeting with a Service 
of Holy Communion in the Scottish Church at which an 
Anglican Bishop presided. Those present were enthusiastic 
beyond words at the fellowship and spiritual stimulus received 
in ecumenical worship at the Lord’s Table. However, when 
word of this innovation got abroad, the Bishop of Zanzibar 
brought a formal protest against such intercommunion to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury who referred it to a consultative 
body composed of eminent Anglican Divines. They went 
thoroughly into all the issues involved, and that winsome 
personality, the late Bishop Bell, wittily summarized the report 
as follows: “The Commission comes to the conclusion that the 
Service at Kikuyu was eminently pleasing to God and must on 
no account be repeated.” 

There can be no renewal without a renewal of the Church’s 
unity. The division of Christendom is incompatible with the 
central verities of the Gospel. If the Church is in truth the Body 
of Christ, then the division within its life is a violent contra¬ 
diction of its own essential nature. Christians cannot be Christ’s 
ambassadors reconciling the world to God if they themselves 
have not been willing to be reconciled to one another. 

Some Churches contrive to avoid the tension which this 
situation creates by denying that the Church is divided. They 
hold that they themselves constitute the true Church and that 
those who do not accept them as such are either schismatics or 
heretics who must be held responsible for their continued 
separation from the true Church. 

Other Churches take the view that so long as they are rea¬ 
sonable, tolerant and charitable toward each other, then their 
differences of teaching and organization are of little conse¬ 
quence. “After all, who wants to join up with the Anglicans? 
Let them go their way; we’ll go ours!” “Why can’t the Churches 
just get along together? We need unity of spirit, not uniformity 
of organization!” That covers the matter so far as many people 
are concerned. They remain satisfied with a bond between 
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Christians which does not vitally and costingly involve every 
Christian in every part of his daily life. They seek under¬ 
standing without repentance, unity without death and resur¬ 
rection. 

The Apostle Paul recoiled in horror when he saw the factions 
in the Church of Corinth. That men, sealed with the holy name 
of Jesus, could instead call themselves by the name of some 
man or some party; that men, entrusted with the limitless 
treasures of Christ, could fix upon one facet of Christian truth 
and arrogantly call it the whole truth—to Paul it was a sure 
indication that such men had not been initiated into essential 
Christianity at all. 

A script writer for the Berkeley Studio tells how fascinated 
he was to hear the Latin motto of The United Church of 
Canada, u Ut Omnes Unum Sint”, quoted by a young Portu¬ 
guese official at a lonely outpost high up in central Angola. 
“That all may be one”—this is indeed the prayer of Christ for 
His whole Church upon earth, and the way of renewal will be 
the way of that prayer’s fulfilment. 

Prayer: O Lord, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, our 
only Saviour, the Prince of Peace: Give us grace seriously 
to lay to heart the great dangers we are in by our unhappy 
divisions. Take away all hatred and prejudice, and whatsoever 
else may hinder us from godly union and concord; that, as 
there is but one Body, and one Spirit, and one hope of our 
calling, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of us all, so we may henceforth be all of one heart, 
and of one soul, united in one holy bond of truth and peace, 
of faith and charity, and may with one mind and one mouth 
glorify Thee; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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4 

THE HISTORY OF RENEWAL 

The Old Testament . Judges 2: 11-23 

The World Council of Churches has a symbol—a small boat 
perilously set on the ocean waves. The boat contains a Cross, 
which may explain the reason for its staying afloat. By any 
human test the Church should have floundered centuries ago. 
Wars and revolutions buffeting it from without, heresies and 
treacheries rotting it from within, should have scuttled the 
Church and sent it to the ocean bed of oblivion. 

An extraordinary capacity for renewal characterizes the 
Christian Church, distinguishing it from all other societies. 
When everything in its own life and in the life of the world 
seems to point to its approaching death, a strange power of 
inward renewal begins to operate that releases the forces of 
life and hope. The amazing thing about the Church is not that 
it grows old but that it seems to have discovered the secret of 
being born again. 

W. A. Visser ’t Hooft begins his book, The Renewal of the 
Church , with the thought that while we have remarkable works 
concerning the external history of the Church, we have 
practically no studies of how its Lord operates through judg¬ 
ment and renewal. Here indeed is a challenging exercise for 
some competent Church historian—he would also have to be 
a theologian—to trace the activity of the Holy Spirit through 
nineteen centuries of the Church’s life, and to tell the story of 
our Faith, not simply as a chronicle of events, but as a record 
of God’s dealings with His people. 

That story would have to begin in the Old Testament, be¬ 
cause the Church of Jesus Christ is the rightful successor to 
Israel and stands with Israel in one and the same continuous 
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history, governed by one and the same design of God. When 
the Church reflects on the renewal of its own life, therefore, 
it must begin by remembering that the life of the people of 
God under the old Covenant was renewed again and again. 

We find a precis of that story in the Book of Judges and 
specifically in the second chapter where we see that the history 
of Israel proceeds in rhythmic cycles. Each generation passes 
through the same stages: first, the mighty works of God in all 
that He has done for Israel; second, the people forsake the 
Lord and provoke Him to anger; third, the Lord delivers them 
into the hands of their enemies; fourth, the people are dis¬ 
tressed and cry unto the Lord; fifth, the Lord delivers the 
people. 

This is the story of the Old Israel in a nutshell as that story 
progresses from the call of Abraham through the centuries to 
the period of rebuilding after the Exile. Again and again the 
people of God go through the stages of forsaking their Lord, of 
subservience to false gods, of deliverance through judgment and 
of renewal of obedience. 

Paul writes, “Now these things are warnings for us . . . they 
were written down for our instruction.” We cannot treat 
them as being of mere academic interest. The history of God’s 
people is our history, for it teaches us that God can destroy and 
God can renew. 

Prayer: Lord God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, we 
praise Thee that Thou didst speak through the prophets and 
lawgivers of Thine ancient people Israel. Even more we 
bless Thee that in these last days Thou hast spoken to us by 
Thy Son. To Thee alone be the Kingdom and the Power 
and the Glory. Amen. 

The New Testament. St. Matthew 16: 13-20 
The New Testament is itself the supreme and constitutive 
proof that God renews His Church, for the New Testament is 
exactly what its name implies—a new “testament” or “cove¬ 
nant” or “agreement” between God and His people. The simple 
fact that Jesus chose twelve disciples, after the example of the 
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twelve tribes, indicates that He saw His task as nothing less than 
the reconstitution of the community of Israel, the chosen and 
covenanted people of God. 

The renewal of the Church in the New Testament 
comes into focus at the Caesarea-Philippi incident where 
Jesus revealed Himself to the disciples as the Messiah of 
Israel’s expectation. Some traditions impose their own inter¬ 
pretation on Peter’s Confession, “Thou art the Christ” 
coupled with our Lord’s reply, “Blessed art thou, Simon Bar- 
Jona . . .”. The Church, however, was built not upon Peter 
himself (despite the derivation of his name) but upon the rock 
of this man’s faith, the confession that Jesus is “the Christ, the 
Son of the living God.” Where men acknowledge that faith, 
there in truth is the Church, and against that Church “the 
gates of hell shall not prevail”. “The Church’s one foundation 
is Jesus Christ her Lord” and 

“Though with a scornful wonder 
Men see her sore oppressed, 

By schisms rent asunder, 

By heresies distressed; 

Yet saints their watch are keeping . . .” 

Even in the brief span of New Testament history we see some 
remarkable evidences of renewal in the life of the Church. 
The circumcision controversy described in the Book of Acts, 
and the subsequent admission of Gentiles into the Church, 
demonstrate the revolutionary courage of the apostles. Cir¬ 
cumcision had been the mark of the Covenant people through¬ 
out its history. The Lord Himself had undergone circum¬ 
cision. Yet the courage and foresight which moved the dis¬ 
ciples to exempt the Gentiles from the intolerable burden of 
the Mosaic Law was the initial factor responsible for the de¬ 
velopment of Christianity from a sect within Judaism to a 
religion of world dimensions. 

Then came the time when heresy threatened to divide the 
early Church. A class of intellectuals calling themselves 
Gnostics, “people who know” (we still have them with us!) 
advanced a Hellenized version of the Gospel that would have 
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knocked the foundation truth from beneath Christianity al¬ 
together. This was countered by some of the most scholarly 
and sublime writings preserved in the New Testament, writings 
that sound a trumpet call of Christian certitude, like the First 
Epistle of John, “Who is the liar but he that denies that Jesus 
is Christ?” 

The Epistles of Peter and the Revelation to John give evi¬ 
dence that the first-generation Christians were following their 
Lord all the way to the Cross, clinging to their new faith in 
the face of the most calculated and intense persecution. “The 
more they were oppressed, the more they multiplied and spread 
abroad.” 

Thus it came to pass even as Christ had promised, that 
against the Church founded on the rock of Christian faith the 
gates of hell should not prevail. Even in the Church’s infancy 
the strange power of renewal has begun marvellously to operate 
in its life. 

Prayer: How marvellous are Thy mercies, O God, and 
Thy ways past searching out. Truly Thou hast kept promise 
with those who love Thee and serve Thee even unto death. 
Forgive us if at times our faith falters and we forget that 
Thou art still on Thy throne. Amen. 

The Early Centuries. Romans 13: 8-14 
When the barbarian hordes were attacking Rome, a Bishop 
nearly sixty years of age sat down in that hour of darkness and 
despair to write a book which has since become one of the great 
classics of Christian literature. Augustine called his book 
Concerning the City of God , and this, in effect, is what he said to 
his readers: 

“You thought that the passing of Rome and of the stability 
which she gave to the world meant the end of everything from 
the point of view of the Church. You were utterly wrong. 
Rome was an earthly city and shall not be everlasting. The 
Church is Divine, and therefore indestructible. Human cities 
may rise and fall, but the City of God remains . . .” 

It was a word that needed to be spoken if the Church was to 
survive the new dangers that imperilled its life. Christianity 
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thrived on persecution, but the seeming triumph of the Faith 
in winning the allegiance of the Roman Empire carried with it 
a subtle threat. The interests of Church and world had become 
too closely identified, and the Church found itself inter¬ 
penetrated by ideals which were quite contrary to the Gospel. 
The fatal sickness of the Roman Empire had infected the 
Church of Jesus Christ. 

Moreover, it was a time when new faiths were entering the 
lists against Christianity. Neo-Platonism, an outgrowth of 
Greek philosophy with peculiar appeal for the intellectuals; 
and Manichaeism, a distorted form of the Gospel that emerged 
in the third century, were threatening to make of Christianity 
something less than the Faith for which martyrs had been 
willing to die. Like a jaded youth, old before his time, the 
Church in its earliest years had grown weary and cynical and 
desperately in need of inner renewal. 

From North Africa came Augustine (354-430), a brilliant 
and sensitive youth, spiritually restless and seeking in these 
new versions of Christianity an answer to the questions that 
puzzled him. His pilgrimage took him to Milan where he came 
under the influence of the strong and impressive Ambrose, 
Bishop of that city. Suffering from conscious moral impotence 
and self-disgust, Augustine once in a quiet garden found a 
copy of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, and he seemed to hear 
the voice of a child commanding, “Take, read!” His eyes fell 
upon that passage in the thirteenth chapter which goes, 

. . not in rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and 
wantonness, not in strife and envying, but put on the Lord 
Jesus Christ and make not provision for the flesh to fulfil the 
lusts thereof.” This crisis precipitated his conversion. He re¬ 
turned to Africa, became a prodigious writer, founded what in 
effect was a monastic community and died as Bishop of Hippo. 

In numerous ways the Church of the early centuries demon¬ 
strated the extraordinary capacity for renewal, but in none 
more dramatic than the immediate and enduring impact of 
Augustine. His Confessions became one of the most widely-read 
autobiographies and maintains its place among the most moving 
and profound of the self-recorded chronicles of the human soul 
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and its struggles. His City of God remains one of the landmarks 
in the Christian interpretation of history. K. S. Latourette 
writes, “No other Christian after Paul was to have so wide, 
deep and prolonged an influence upon the Christianity of 
Western Europe and those forms of the Faith that stem from it 
as had Augustine.” 

Prayer: Ever raise up, O Lord, saints, scholars, prophets 
and pioneers who shall infuse new life into Thy Church, give 
new courage to fainting hearts and interpret Thy Gospel 
to meet the needs of the hour. Amen. 

The Middle Ages. Philippians 3 
Protestants have the unfortunate habit of vaulting from the 
Patristic Age to the Reformation, writing off the intervening 
centuries as a total loss in the history of the Church’s renewal, 
whereas the most cursory study should reveal that the Spirit 
of God was mightily operative during that long and colourful 
period. 

Even during the Dark Ages the monasteries were among the 
most potent factors in civilization. They not only sheltered 
within their wall a whole mass of wreckage from ancient art 
and literature and science and political thought, but they im¬ 
parted a good deal of this to the society around them. Brave, 
flickering candles of faith, they prevented the darkness from be¬ 
coming total darkness. 

By the Middle Ages, however, something new was needed to 
animate Christianity, and it came to focus in another great 
saint of the Church, Francis of Assisi (1181). After his con¬ 
version from a life of gaiety and revelry, Francis used to retire 
for meditation to a broken-down chapel, St. Damien’s on the 
outskirts of Assisi. One day as he knelt and wrestled in prayer 
before die Crucifix, the voice of the Crucified came to his soul, 
distinct and authentic, “Rise up and repair my Church”. He 
interpreted it literally at first, and set about purchasing and 
carrying stones to restore St. Damien’s ruined chapel. As he 
toiled, the vision grew clearer and wider, and he knew that 
God’s appointed task for him was to restore the spiritual Church 
of Christ. 
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From that point it is a familiar story, how Francis gave him¬ 
self completely to the life of poverty and piety, gathered about 
him a little group of lay brothers, known as Brothers Minor, 
and started an evangelistic movement throughout Italy and 
beyond that stirred the hearts of many people and swept 
through the cold, stuffy Church like a warm, fresh breeze of 
spring-time. Francis was not a monk. Both he and his con¬ 
temporary, Dominic, introduced a new ideal into the world, 
that of an active, popular Christianity, not confined to the 
cloister of a cell, but appealing to people of all classes and of 
every occupation in life. When we remember that Francis’ 
ministry lasted altogether only some twenty years, the extent 
of his labours and the influence of his mission become one of 
the wonders of all the ages. 

Another striking evidence of renewal within the Church 
during the Middle Ages was the intense intellectual activity 
between the years 950 and 1350. Some of the ablest minds that 
mankind has ever known were stimulated to profound thought 
by the Gospel. Theology, the “Queen of the Sciences”, became 
a major subject of study. This movement, known as Scho¬ 
lasticism, we associate with such names as Anselm, Abelard and 
Aquinas. In a day when Western Europe seemed to be in 
danger of departing from the Faith, these men gave reason an 
honoured place in Christian thought and stimulated an ad¬ 
vance that made for the Church’s renewal. 

Through all the vicissitudes which organized Christianity 
suffered during the Middle Ages a renewing Spirit was at work 
in developing the language and forms of piety which have per¬ 
sisted to our time. Some of our sublimest prayers go back to 
that period. To the monk, Bernard of Clairvaux, we ascribe 
such familiar and beloved hymns as, “Jesus, the very thought 
of Thee”, and “Jesus, Thou Joy of loving hearts”. It is true 
that we have rejected much of pre-Reformation Christianity, 
but even the most extreme Protestantism owes a great, if 
unacknowledged, debt to the religion of the Middle Ages. 

Prayer: For all the saints of the buried years we give 

Thee thanks, O Lord. We praise Thee that even in darkness 
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Thy Word has been a light unto men, and that the darkness 
has not overcome it. Amen. 

The Reformation . Ephesians 2: 1-10 
About noon on the eve of All Saints Day, 1517, two Augus- 
tinian monks approached the Castle Church at Wittenberg, 
Germany. One of them, a heavily-built man with flashing eyes, 
produced a hammer and nails and a printed placard which he 
fixed to the door while his companion stood looking on. It was 
not an unusual performance, and the placard simply stated 
some ninety-five theses, or propositions, that were being offered 
for debate on a certain religious issue. But little did Martin 
Luther dream what irresistible forces would be set in motion 
by that commonplace act. What Pope Leo Tenth chose to call 
“little more than a monkish squabble” turned out to be a 
revolution that altered the course of history. 

Luther’s theses concerned the issuance of “indulgences” and 
the belief that through them the Church of Rome could draw 
on the treasury of merit, accumulated by the saints in heaven, to 
remit the temporal penalties of sin not only for the living but 
also for the souls of the dead in purgatory. These indulgences 
were being huckstered by clever promotional methods through¬ 
out Germany. Ostensibly the proceeds went to finance the 
building of the new St. Peter’s in Rome, but actually they were 
being used for less worthy purposes. On October 31, 1517, 
Martin Luther posted notice of his intention to debate their 
validity. 

Revulsion against indulgences was only one of the factors that 
led to a revolt within Mother Church. There was also the im¬ 
pact of the Renaissance, the intellectual reaction against 
medievalism due to the revival of classical studies. There was 
the moral reaction against clerical abuses. There was the 
political revolt against Rome in countries such as England. 
There was the distinctly anti-sacerdotal movement which 
caused schism in the Church and the creation of a number of 
new sects. 

For a hundred years sincere Christian souls had been 
struggling and dying for reform within the framework of 
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Catholic Christianity, but what might have been a reformation 
in the fifteenth century now became a revolution in the six¬ 
teenth. Western Christendom exploded. In other countries 
there rose up leaders like Calvin, Zwingli and Knox who be¬ 
queathed to the world a new kind of Christianity capable of 
meeting the challenge of the new age. 

It was not some newly-invented religious institution or 
movement that emerged from the Reformation, but the old 
Church born again, the Church itself renewed after the pattern 
of essential New Testament Christianity. This is evident in the 
cardinal principles which formed and still form the mind of 
Protestantism: (1) Salvation by faith in Christ alone; (2) 
the supreme authority of Scripture as the standard of Christian 
faith and practice; (3) the right of a man to approach God 
through only one Mediator, Jesus Christ; (4) the responsibility 
of every Christian to think and judge for himself. 

What die Reformation really restored to the Church was the 
principle of renewal itself. Paul Tillich defines it in his book, 
The Protestant Era : “The Protestant principle, in name derived 
from the protest of the ‘Protestants’ against the decisions of the 
Catholic majority, contains the Divine and human protest 
against any absolute claim made for a relative reality, even if 
this claim is made by a Protestant Church.” 

Prayer: Preserve in Thy Church, O Lord, the grace of 
self-criticism, that the living faith of the dead may not be¬ 
come the dead faith of the living. May Thy Church honour 
the past, but let its face be toward the future and its mind 
open to receive every fresh outpouring of Thy Spirit. Amen. 

The Evangelical Revival . St. John 3: 1-21 
In tracing the history of the Church’s renewal through the 
centuries it is not possible to do more than point to the dramatic 
landmarks. These alone bear out John Calvin’s word that the 
story of the Church is a story of many resurrections. 

Look at England two hundred years ago. Christianity was 
dying of sheer spiritual paralysis and moral anaemia. Puritan¬ 
ism, by iniquitous legislation, had been bullied, tortured and 
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coerced. A priggish Deism descended upon England as a 
stagnant, poisoning atmosphere. The Bible was discredited and 
the Gospel treated as a myth. Blandly oblivious to the seething 
cauldron of moral and social filth, the Established Church 
rested comfortably in its ivory tower of clerical exclusiveness 
and smugness. Bishops forgot about their dioceses and parsons 
hunted their foxes, while all around them a decaying social 
structure swayed and tottered on the brink of a revolution as 
grim and ghastly as that taking place in France. 

In his excellent book, England Before and After Wesley , J. W. 
Bready has a burning chapter entitled “Pulpits Profaned” 
which shows how utterly cringing, hypocritical and syco¬ 
phantic the Church may become when its interests are identical 
with those of the secular state. “It is to be hoped,” declared a 
certain Dr. Thomas Rymcr, preaching before the House of 
Commons in 1733, “that we shall endeavour to preserve the 
blessings we enjoy by submitting in our several stations to the 
powers under which we live.” By its tacit connivance at a 
social situation that made mockery of its Gospel the Church in 
England had written its own obituary. 

Suddenly, one man came to life. For ten years the Reverend 
John Wesley, son of a parsonage, himself a dry-as-dust clergy¬ 
man and rigid sacerdotalist, had been searching for a vital 
religious experience. It came to him on the evening of May 24, 
1738, as he sat in a little Moravian Chapel in Aldersgate Street 
in London and listened to the reading of Luther’s Preface to 
Paul’s Roman Epistle. What happened is eloquently described 
in Wesley’s own words: 

“About a quarter before nine while he was describing the 
change that Christ works in the heart through faith, I felt my 
heart strangely warmed. I felt that I did trust in Christ, 
Christ alone for my salvation, and that He had taken away my 
sins, even mine, and saved me from the law of sin and death.” 

In that sublime moment the central message of the New 
Testament broke with overpowering illumination and con¬ 
viction on Wesley’s soul. John Wesley was born again. Warmed 
in heart, he initiated in England an evangelical revival among 
all classes of the people that bequeathed to the world a new 
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kind of Christianity. Out of that revival came a passion for 
social reform that swept the length and breadth of England like 
a prairie fire, so that historians writing of England’s modern 
period divide it into two parts—Before Wesley, and After 
Wesley. The rationalist Lecky has declared, “It is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say that the scene which took place in that 
humble meeting in Aldersgatc forms an epoch in English 
history. . . . Only the Wesleyan Revival saved England from 
bloody revolution.” 

Prayer: Our God, we give Thee thanks for the miracle 
of Thy grace. We bless Thee for Thy patience and forgive¬ 
ness. We praise Thee that when Thy people have erred Thou 
dost continue to work for their salvation. Do it again, O 
Lord. Amen. 
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5 

THE MEANS OF RENEWAL 

Divine Initiative . Jeremiah 31: 27-34 

There have been some rather cynical judgments on that 
great illusion of modern democracy—the committee. C. R. 
Raven observes that “the committee will never escape the re¬ 
proach that the wisdom which comes out of it is in inverse 
proportion to the number of wise men who constitute it”. In 
an article written for a business journal Dean Roy Pearson has 
observed that committees and conferences do not think: they 
merely accumulate thoughts; and since it is one of the main 
functions of the group to secure agreement, it is almost in¬ 
evitable that the group will destroy the nonconformity out of 
which most new advances have emerged. Dean Pearson con¬ 
cludes his article by referring to someone who, when told that 
heaven was a place where there would be no partings, replied 
that what he wanted was a place with no meetings. 

Such observations support the insight that the renewal of the 
Church does not begin with the more or less solemn decisions of 
synods, conferences or committees, but with an encounter 
between God and men in which God takes hold of the situation 
and empowers men to serve as the instruments of His will. 

In the preceding chapter we attempted to substantiate the 
truth that an extraordinary capacity for renewal characterizes 
the Church and distinguishes it from all other societies. This 
raises the challenging question: What force within or from 
beyond the Church effects this renewal ? What is it that makes 
for the rebirth of the Church when everything in its own life 
and in the life of the world seems to point to its approaching 
death? 

We must agree with Visser ’t Hooft that only God renews 
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the Church. The Church does not and cannot renew itself; it is 
the object of God’s work of renewal. “Be ye renewed” does not 
mean “Get busy and find some different and better method of 
Christian action”. It means “Expose yourself to the life-giving 
work of God! Expect great things from Him!” 

This is dramatically illustrated in the history of the Old 
Israel. Again and again the people by their ingratitude and 
disobedience break the Covenant, but God’s mercy is so great 
that He will not allow the relationship to be destroyed. Instead 
He makes a new departure and renews the covenant. This new 
departure does not begin with the decisions of the leaders to 
return to religion. It begins with a new encounter with the 
living God who refuses to give up His plan of salvation. 

Today we hope that the Church will be renewed because it 
has been renewed. We hope that God, who has ever been 
jealous of His covenant people, will not leave us alone but will 
clearly reveal those specific tasks that He intends us to accom¬ 
plish for the Church’s renewal. We must constantly be on the 
watch for the initiatives that God will take. 

Prayer: Silence Thy people, O Lord, and subdue their 
feverish clamour, that the voice of Thy guidance may be 
heard. Let Thy Church be still and know that Thou art 
God. Amen. 

Judgment . Amos 3 

Among the paintings of Rembrandt in the famous Rijks 
Museum in Amsterdam one of the most fascinating is the por¬ 
trayal of a Hebrew prophet seated on a mountain side and 
looking down with infinite sorrow on the city beneath him. 
The great Dutch master has captured in a few strokes of his 
brush all the loneliness and agony of the prophetic vocation. 
How welcome the bearer of good news who cheers his con¬ 
temporaries with a word of comfort and hope. How unpopular 
the spokesman for God who confronts men and women with 
their waywardness, forces them to face their sins, summons them 
to repentance and threatens them with Divine punishment if 
they fail. 
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“You only have I known of all the families of the earth. . . .” 
With glib self-assurance the pious Jew would complete that 
sentence, “Therefore I will exempt you from the normal pro¬ 
cess of Divine judgment”. To Amos, however, fell the grim 
task of telling the people of God what their election really 
implied. Because God had covenanted with them and made 
them His own, He would judge them not less severely but more 
severely than the pagan peoples. “You only have I known of all 
the families of the earth; therefore I will punish you for all your 
iniquities.” 

It is not a comforting word that Amos speaks to God’s 
ancient people Israel, nor have the centuries softened its force 
when we consider its meaning for the people of God today. 
As George Adam Smith says, “The unmeasured force of 
heaven’s justice breaks forth in this single verse.” 

Throughout Scripture there runs the unmistakable theme 
that covenant with God implies only one right and privilege, 
and that is to obey and serve God and live in communion with 
Him. Much is required of those to whom much is given. 
Writing to the New Israel, Peter reminds them that they are 
“a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, God’s own 
people”, and that precisely because they are such, they will be 
judged in a special way. “For the time has come for judgment 
to begin with the household of God.” 

Commenting on the proneness of Western peoples to boast 
in their moral superiority over the Russians, a modern political 
observer has said, “We must concede the possibility that there 
might be some areas of conflict in this Cold War which a Divine 
Power could only contemplate with a sense of pity and disgust 
for both parties, and others in which He might even consider 
us to be wrong.” It may be indeed that the very triumph of 
ideologies inimical to the Gospel, the extensive and often spec¬ 
tacular defections from the Faith in so-called Christendom, and 
the Church’s loss of popular support in large areas of the world, 
constitute the judgment of God upon a Church unfaithful to 
Him. Judgment begins with the household of God because 
judgment is God’s way of renewal. 

Therefore the Church must accept God’s judgment, for 
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even as judgment it is still grace. Jerome once said that the 
greatest anger of God is when God withdraws His anger from 
us. The judgments of a holy and loving God are in the first 
instance judgments unto life, the surest sign that God does not 
leave His Church alone but disciplines and renews it. 

Prayer: Save us, O Lord, from the hypocrisy of beholding 
the speck in the eye of the world without noticing the log that 
is in our own eye. Grant discernment to Thy Church, that 
behind its facade of security and success it may honestly 
recognize the condition of its own soul. Amen. 

Repentance . St. Luke IS: 9-14 

To God’s judgment the response must be man’s repentance. 
All the great renewals in the history of the Old and New 
Covenants have been movements of repentance. The prophets 
of Israel called upon the people to repent. “Wash yourselves; 
make yourselves clean; remove the evil of your doings from 
before my eye; cease to do evil, learn to do good” cried Isaiah. 
Jesus began His ministry on the note of repentance, “The time is 
fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand; repent and believe 
in the Gospel.” On the same note Peter climaxed his sermon at 
Pentecost, “Repent, and be baptized every one of you in the 
name of Jesus Christ for the forgiveness of your sins.” Re¬ 
pentance is the keyword of the letters to the seven churches of 
Asia in the Book of Revelation: “Those whom I love, I re¬ 
prove and chasten; so be zealous and repent.” 

Fundamentally the sin of God’s people is always the sin of 
pride. “Thou didst trust in thine own beauty,” says Ezekiel. It 
is a sin personified by the proud Pharisee in our Lord’s parable 
who enumerates his virtues before God and gives thanks that 
he is “not as other men”. For the Church the way of renewal lies 
precisely in turning from that proud egocentricity to the abject 
humility of the publican who “would not even lift up his eyes 
to heaven, but beat his breast, saying, ‘God be merciful to me 
a sinner!’ ” Only the contrite church will find acceptance be¬ 
fore God; only the penitent church will be justified. 

It would be wrong, however, to think of repentance as a 
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quietistic and introverted preoccupation with the sins of the 
Church. In a book entitled The Christian Doctrine of History , 
John McIntyre of Edinburgh University deplores what has 
become almost a psychopathic guilt complex on the part of the 
Church. He writes, “If we really believe that Christ bore the 
sin and guilt of the world, then it is morbid for us to go out of 
our way to amass some specially for ourselves.” This affected 
penitence over the failures and shortcomings of the Church, 
suggests Dr. McIntyre, is often directed more to the Kremlin 
than to the Throne of Grace. 

True repentance has two movements —from and to. It is a 
turning from the old order to the new, from the kingdom of 
Adam to the Kingdom of Christ. It is sheer hypocrisy for the 
Church to repent of its “scandalous divisions” unless it intends 
courageously and sacrificially to labour for the elimination of 
those divisions; and equally hypocritical to bemoan its in¬ 
volvement in the secularism and materialism of the world un¬ 
less it is prepared to renounce unholy alliances and stand or 
fall by the strength of the Gospel. 

There is a negative, passive repentance that merely reduces a 
man to psychological impotence. Paul calls it “repentance unto 
death”. There is also a redeemed repentance born in a man’s 
heart when he humbles himself before the love and power of 
God in Christ; the Apostle calls it “repentance unto life”, life 
for the individual and for the Christian community. 

Prayer: O Lord, revive Thy work in the midst of the 
years. Give Thy Church a spirit of time repentance, that 
standing empty-handed before the Cross of Christ and 
pleading nothing but His merits, it shall receive power to 
rise above its own weakness and render unto Thee the 
service of obedience. Amen. 

Suffering. Hebrews 12: 1-11 

The fact that the Church may experience hard times does not 
necessarily mean that it is in the decline or that its faith has 
proved illusory. History has shown again and again that God 
gives special blessings to churches in such periods. This could 
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mean that the power of the good is so strong in the life of the 
Church that it is drawing out the power of evil in opposition to 
it; but whatever the explanation, it is an impressive aspect of 
the life of the Church in history that churches under pressure 
and persecution know much more about the secret of Christian 
faithfulness and joy than churches which live in circumstances 
of tranquillity. 

Paul Schneider, a Lutheran pastor, was one of the first 
Christians in the German Resistance Movement to be in¬ 
carcerated by Hitler. In the concentration camp he endured 
unspeakable suffering; he was tortured almost to death. 
Finally a camp doctor murdered him with an overdose of 
strophanthin. Writing to his family in the autumn of 1938, he 
tells of looking through his cell window and seeing a chestnut 
tree which speaks to him a parable of the Church: “Of course 
the world and the faithless churchmen see the bare tree stripped 
of its cultural and public significance and judge that since the 
world and the state withhold recognition, it will soon die and 
serve only for firewood. . . . But we abide in the branches of 
the poor, bare, despised, and defamed Church that reaches its 
buds out to us with so much promise, and we know that it 
alone carries the promise that the gates of hell will not prevail 
against it.” 

All over the world today there are churches under the Cross, 
but our Christian brethren who suffer heroically for the sake 
of the Gospel do not want our sympathy or even our admira¬ 
tion. Far from manifesting complaint or resentment, they 
accept their trials as a challenge to the Church, to the vitality of 
her faith, the authenticity of her hope and the power of her love. 
Such a challenge, they declare, forces the Christian community 
to go the way of renewal. It forces the Church to be independent 
of the world, independent from worry over daily bread, inde¬ 
pendent from the danger of conceit, independent from every 
aspiration toward external power. It forces the Church to be 
the Church, to rely solely on God and the Word of God, to 
stand or fall on nothing but the inherent power of the Gospel. 

Half the New Testament writings were addressed to martyr 
churches, none more incisive and penetrating than the Epistle 
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to the Hebrews where the author entreats his readers to accept 
their sufferings as a singular token of the Fatherhood of God. 
That the Church, as a result of tension with the world, should 
fall on hard times is the surest sign that the forces of renewal 
are at work within its life, for how shall we Christians call 
ourselves sons of God unless with the Son of God we walk the 
way of a Cross ? 

Prayer: Most merciful Father, we humbly beseech Thee 
for all who suffer persecution for the sake of the Gospel, that 
the comfort of Thy Holy Spirit may never depart from them; 
so that by their witness the Kingdom of Thy Son may increase 
and shine throughout all the world, to the glory of Thy holy 
name. Amen. 

The Word of God . St. John 1: 1-18 
There is not a simpler yet more eloquent symbol of the 
Reformation heritage than the interior of St. Peter’s Cathedral 
in Geneva. A stately gothic structure, it once contained all the 
costly and elaborate ornamentation of any European cathedral. 
But what a difference today! Gone the glittering candles, the 
incense, the images; instead a pure and holy simplicity. And 
there, in the chancel, where the high altar once stood, an 
ordinary table now stands, and on the table one object—an 
open Book. 

John Calvin was die man responsible for this startling trans¬ 
formation. Someone has poetically described his daring: 

“Fierce wolf of God, hungry and lean; 

Down to the Church’s very bone 
He gnawed and crunched, licking it clean 
Of ancient pomp and panoply; 

There on the naked altar stone, 

Imperishable and alone, 

He placed the Book as on a throne.” 

The renewals, reformations and revivals which have taken 
place in the history of the Church can be traced almost widiout 
exception to one factor—a rediscovery of the message of the 
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Bible. When the Church has wandered from the Gospel into 
paths of its own devising, a new and deep study of Scripture 
has been the means of recalling it to essential Christianity. At 
no point is this more dramatically illustrated than in the Pro¬ 
testant Reformation of the sixteenth century. The medieval 
Church had identified itself with the Kingdom of God, had 
elevated the papacy to the throne of heaven, had designated the 
earthly vicar of Christ as the one authentic and authoritative 
voice through which God speaks to the world. 

God, however, speaks not only through the Church; He speaks 
to the Church. God judges His Church and corrects its whole 
existence, and this includes its faith as well as its life, its message 
as well as its structure. Therefore the Church itself through 
popes and councils can never be finally authoritative; it must 
have an authority beyond itself, a means of renewal outside 
its own life. 

This authority can only be the written Word of God. Visser ’t 
Hooft writes, “Outside the Word of God there is in this world 
no true source of renewal. . . . The Church can only break 
out of the old world and enter into living touch with the new 
world by submitting itself to the judgment and imperative of 
God’s revelation, and that revelation is given to us through the 
Holy Scriptures.” He points out further that only in listening 
to the Word of God in the Scriptures does the Church re¬ 
discover God’s design and its own place in that design. “A 
Church in which the Bible has the last word . . . will be 
saved from the solitude and self-centredness of a sterile mono¬ 
logue.” A Church that gives the Bible the decisive place in its 
life will be driven constantly to that radical self-criticism which 
is the essential requisite of renewal. 

The Bible is more than religious literature, more than an 
historical transcript. It is the prophetic and apostolic witness to 
the one radically new event that has ever taken place in this 
world, and is so closely bound up with that event as to be a 
constitutive part of the event itself. In the written words of 
Scripture the Church encounters that eternal Word of God 
which became flesh in Jesus of Nazareth, and apart from that 
ceaseless encounter there is no renewal. 
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Prayer: Blessed Lord, by whose providence all Holy 
Scriptures were written and preserved for our instruction: 
give us grace to study them this and every day with patience 
and love. Guide us in the deep things of Thy heavenly 
wisdom, and of Thy great mercy lead us by Thy Word unto 
everlasting life. Amen. 

The Holy Spirit. Ezekiel 37: 1-14 
In his book Communion Through Preaching die late Henry Sloane 
Coffin deplores the futility of much of our congregational life. 
Pastor and people may be conscientious, hard-working, in¬ 
genious in devising methods; their church may give the 
impression of bustling activity, their weekly calendar lists a 
bewildering number of meetings, and their pastor may hang 
on his study wall a graph of interrelations of all these groups 
and win the reputation of a skilful administrator; but fruits in 
altered lives and homes and spiritual influence on the com¬ 
munity arc dismally lacking. 

Such congregations might well be asked, “Received ye the 
Holy Spirit when ye believed?” Like the earliest Christians, 
however, many would reply, “We have never heard of the 
Holy Spirit.” Or, if such churches have heard of the Holy Spirit, 
it is something they associate with those off-brand sects on the 
perimeter of Christianity where people meet in “Gospel Halls” 
and sing jazzy hymns and talk about being “saved”. All very 
cheap and vulgar! Yet it may well be that the fringe sects keep 
springing up in place after place precisely because they have an 
intangible something which the more conventional churches 
lack. 

II the New Testament makes one thing clear, it is this: 
the identifying mark of the Church is not doctrinal, liturgical 
or ecclesiastical correctness, but the presence and power of the 
Holy Spirit. The Apostolic Church began with the outpouring 
of the Spirit at Pentecost. The Spirit sustains its life in the New 
Age; the Spirit awakens its faith; the Spirit generates its hope; 
the Spirit inspires its fellowship of love. Where the Holy Spirit 
is, there is the Church, and if there is any renewal at all, it 
will be, as Paul wrote to Titus, “renewal in the Holy Spirit”. 
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Ezekiel’s vision of the valley of dry bones has timeless 
significance for the future of the Church. The prophet leaves 
no doubt that when everything possible in a human and 
organizational way has been done for the renewal ol the Church, 
there is still no life in the people of God until God’s own breath 
comes upon it. 

Lesslie Newbigin writes, “All that is done without the Holy 
Spirit is mere counterfeit, an empty shell, having the form of a 
church but not its life. We must face the fact that this can 
happen, that a body may have all the outward form of a 
church and yet be dead; on the other hand, that the living 
Spirit can and does give his own true life to bodies which lack 
in some manner and measure the fullness of the Church’s true 
order and teaching.” 

It surely points up the truth that we have emphasized earlier, 
that the way of renewal must be the way of prayer. The Church 
does not and cannot renew itself. Renewal is the work of God, 
and the renewed church will be the church that learns to wait 
humbly upon its God, cleansing its life of all that would hinder 
the free flow of His Holy Spirit. 

Prayer: O God, who didst send the Holy Spirit to en¬ 
kindle the zeal of Christ’s followers waiting in Jerusalem for 
His promised gift, pour that same inspiration upon Thy 
people in the Church throughout the world. Revive the 
power of the Gospel in our hearts and in our congregations, 
that it may be to us a sacred trust for the blessing of the 
world. Amen. 
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SIGNS OF RENEWAL 


Theological Awakening. 1 Timothy 1: 1-14 

We can hope that God will renew the Church because God 
has renewed the Church. It might have been proper to con¬ 
clude our survey of the history of renewal with some reference 
to the twentieth century, but this should form the subject of an 
entire chapter, because the signs of spiritual renewal in churches 
in many lands today are so numerous and varied that we have 
genuine cause for praise and gratitude. 

We can point to the whole new theological awakening as a 
sign of renewal. In his book Sigfis of Hope in a Century of Despair , 
Elton Trueblood reminds us that we live in a time when 
theology has been able to attract so many virile minds that 
even those who have tried to ignore theology are beginning to 
find it difficult to maintain their pose. He quotes the British 
poet and playwright T. S. Eliot who has observed that 
“theology is again the masculine discipline”. 

In 1959 the face of Paul Tillich appeared on the cover of 
Time magazine, a frame usually reserved for business leaders 
and statesmen. It was said of Rcinhold Niebuhr that the 
president of a great American university offered to make him 
the professor of any chair of which he chose to be the professor. 
Names like Karl Barth and Emil Brunner command respect 
not only within the Church but from a great many intelligent 
people outside the Church’s life. The rank and file of our 
population may not have any clear idea of what the religious 
leaders are saying, but they have a dim and growing conscious¬ 
ness that something is being said. 

This theological awakening has made itself felt in what is 
being said from the pulpits of our churches. Not many years 
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ago a great deal of preaching consisted of attractively written 
essays, sometimes about the virtue of goodness, sometimes about 
the beauties of nature. It was pointed out that flowers grew in 
the spring, that the faces of children were fresh and lovely, 
and that with God’s help man could make something decent 
of his world. Along with this compound of Christian ethics and 
mysticism went interesting and informing book reviews, often 
as appropriate to the meeting of a literary society as to the hour 
of worship. This kind of preaching is now almost non-existent in 
the contemporary pulpit. Today the characteristic sermon is more 
Biblical, more doctrinal, more prophetic and hence more relevant. 

Among the lay people of our churches there has been a 
reawakened interest in the Bible, an interest not merely in the 
critical study of the Bible but in the essential message of God’s 
written Word to the needs of our generation. It is not so much 
that the Bible is a commentary on current history as that current 
history is a commentary on the Bible, making much of its 
ancient meaning startlingly clear. 

The modern Church has rediscovered the “scandal” of 
Christianity; it has learned that the Gospel never was a set of 
ideas about God to be weighed and measured against similar 
ideas inherent in other great world religions. Christianity is not 
a theory or a philosophy or an ideology, but good news that 
God in Christ has supernaturally and conclusively acted for 
the world’s redemption, and that because it has been so re¬ 
deemed, the world can never be the same again. “God so 
loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son. . . .” 
That is the Church’s Gospel, and the Church has learned that 
when it witnesses fearlessly and unequivocally to that Gospel, 
men will listen with eagerness. 

Prayer: O Thou who hast commanded us to love Thee 
with our minds, we praise Thee for intellectual giants whom 
Thou hast raised up in every generation to interpret the 
everlasting Gospel. Give us humility that we may be re¬ 
ceptive to their teaching, preserve us from the sin of a closed 
mind, and do Thou by Thy Holy Spirit lead us to an under¬ 
standing of Thy truth. Amen. 
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The Ecumenical Movement. St.John 17 

There is no more dramatic sign of the Church’s renewal in 
this century than the Ecumenical Movement. By the Ecu¬ 
menical Movement is meant the reversal of that process of 
uncontrollable cell division and multiplication which began 
four centuries ago to rend the fabric of the Church’s life. 
Today churches which from their inception have regarded one 
another with hostility or indifference have begun seeking one 
another out and in so doing have formed a new kind of Christian 
unity. The late William Temple called it “the great new fact of 
our time”. 

Many factors have brought the Ecumenical Movement into 
being. Its initial impulse came from the overseas missionary 
enterprise when missionaries abroad discovered that Eastern 
peoples are hospitable to Jesus Christ, but not to the differences 
between mission boards in North America. The pressure of 
world conditions, especially the emergence of Communism and 
other rival secular laiths, makes imperative a united Christian 
witness. Rivalry between Christians themselves has been 
eclipsed by the more serious rivalry between Christians and 
non-Christians, and churches have awakened to the fact that 
their very survival depends on their readiness to settle the 
differences of their great grandfathers. On a higher level we 
have come to realize that schism within the Church is more than 
a historical accident; it is a mutilation of the Body of Christ. 
Christians cannot be Christ’s ambassadors reconciling the 
world to God if they themselves are not willing to be reconciled 
to one another. 

This great new fact has found its highest expression in the 
World Council of Churches. The climax of a scries of ecu¬ 
menical conferences dating back to 1910, the World Council 
came into being at Amsterdam on August 23, 1948. On that 
day, for the first time in Christian history, there was instituted 
an official, permanent, world wide, free fellowship of the 
churches dedicated to co-operation and unity. 

The World Council does not aspire to be a super church, 
nor does it exist to promote organic unions among its member 
churches. It is another sign of the Spirit’s working, however, 
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that an impressive number of such unions have been accom¬ 
plished during the past half-century. 

The Ecumenical Movement is more fundamentally a means 
by which the divided churches, partial in vision and limited in 
influence, express a common responsibility to that great Church 
in which they have a part, the Church in the purpose of God. 
The aim of this Movement is to help them, even in the midst of 
their divisions, to express more fully the life of the one Christ 
in His Body. They do this by waiting together upon the Spirit 
through common study, discussion and prayer; and also by 
mutual aid, by common social witness, and by planning a 
common strategy of world evangelism. 

Those who attended the second assembly of the World 
Council at Evanston in 1954 saw with their own eyes the 
dramatic scope of the Ecumenical Movement—Church of 
England bishops in their gorgeous red, bearded Orthodox 
patriarchs swathed in flowing black, dark skinned Ethiopian 
Copts wearing turbans imprinted with the Cross, Scandinavian 
Lutherans their sombre black fringed with white neck-ruffs, 
the simple yet significant uniforms of the Salvation Army. 
They saw a vast company representing the very oldest and the 
very youngest churches in Christendom, an amazing fusion 
of religious traditions which had never before mingled, a world¬ 
wide family of Christian churches united not by coercion or by 
accident of birth but by their common faith in “Christ, the 
Hope of the World”. 

If we can sec any sure sign of God’s Holy Spirit working for 
the renewal of the Church in our generation, we can surely see 
it in this most miraculous coming and staying together of 
Christians from all races, nations and traditions. It confirms our 
hope that God will answer the high-priestly prayer of His Son, 
“that all may be one”, and that the eternal unity of the God¬ 
head may become visible in the temporal unity of Christ’s 
Church. 

Prayer: For the miracle of Thy grace we give Thee 
thanks, O God. Especially do we bless Thee that when men 
draw closer to Christ they find one another. Forbid that by 
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any mistaken loyalty to traditions of our own devising we 
should disobey our Lord or be found fighting against Thy 
Holy Spirit. Amen. 

The “Tounger” Churches. 2 Corinthians 8: 1-15 
In the little Methodist Chapel in the English village of 
Watlington there is an unusual collection of hymn books. 
Outwardly they resemble any other Methodist hymn books, 
but on the inside cover each bears this unique inscription: 
“Presented to the Watlington Methodist Church by the 
Chinese Methodist Churches of Hong Kong, 1953”. Here is 
the story. 

In 1952 there came to Watlington the Rev. Arthur Bray, who 
for twenty-five years had been a distinguished missionary in 
China and who had returned to England to spend his few years 
before retirement in whatever small rural community needed 
him. He found a dismal situation in Watlington, a church 
building dreadfully dilapidated, the plaster crumbling off the 
walls, and the roof badly in need of repair. He tried to get the 
people to do something about it, but with no result; there were 
too few of them and they just didn’t have the money. Even 
the Methodist Conference could promise no help. 

One day, after a season of prayer, Arthur Bray wrote to some 
sympathetic friends in Hong Kong, sharing his problem with 
them and asking if they would care to assist privately. Before 
leaving the East he had helped them to build a church and he 
knew, as the Chinese knew, that the morale of Christian people 
rises when they have a house of worship of which they can be 
proud. These good friends not only sympathized. Like the 
Macedonians in Paul’s letter, they welcomed the privilege of 
demonstrating their gratitude to the parent church which had 
given them birth and done so much for them. They canvassed 
the entire Chinese Methodist community in Hong Kong and 
collected sufficient funds to finance the repair and rcdecoration 
of the Watlington chapel as well as the provision of those hymn 
books containing their memorable inscription. 

Someone has said that “the lightning flashes from East to 
West as the Spirit of God speaks to Christendom”. Docs any 
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single gesture vindicate more dramatically our missionary zeal 
of the past hundred years than this moving instance of “mis¬ 
sions in reverse” where an infant church in a colony half-way 
around the globe shares its substance with a community of 
Christians in the land that gave it birth? 

No phenomenon testifies more eloquently to the renewal of 
the Church in this generation than the coming of age of the 
“younger” churches in many lands and the role they are be¬ 
ginning to play in the mission of world Christianity. When the 
International Missionary Council met at Edinburgh in 1910, 
these “younger” churches were represented by two or three 
nationals at most. At Jerusalem in 1928 they formed twenty- 
five per cent of the total delegations. At Evanston they gave 
unquestionably the most virile, courageous and prophetic 
leadership. 

In an article in The Christian Century a Jewish rabbi made the 
sweeping statement: “Today Christianity is the religion of the 
west and primarily of whites. It remains, of course, a Gospel 
addressed to all men; and yet it cannot but know that, in the 
here and now it is solidly rooted in one geographical area and 
in one cultural organism.” That is simply not true. Let it be 
acknowledged that several millions of Christians still constitute 
a minority in the other half of the world just as a Teacher and 
His twelve disciples constituted a minority in the Roman Em¬ 
pire. But what a minority! The truth is that for the first time in 
history, Christianity is in actual fact a world religion with 
indigenous churches in all lands united as “partners in obe¬ 
dience” in the common task of proclaiming the Gospel. 

Prayer: O God, who hast made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell upon the face of the earth, and didst 
send Thy blessed Son to preach peace to them that are far 
off, and to them that are nigh: grant that all the peoples of 
the world may feel after Thee and find Thee; and hasten, 
O Lord, the fulfilment of Thy promise, to pour out Thy 
Spirit upon all flesh. Amen. 

Evangelism. Acts 2: 1-42 

In his book The Household of God , Lesslie Newbigin provides a 
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helpful illustration. When a prospector first strikes oil, there is 
often a violent eruption of the oil which sometimes bursts into 
flames and burns for many days before it is brought under 
control. Later on there will be no room for such displays. The 
oil will be pumped through pipes and refineries to its destina¬ 
tion, and a desire to go back to the initial fireworks would be 
regarded as infantile. But the early displays did at least prove 
something. They proved that the oil was there, and without 
this, all the pipes and refineries in the world are merely futile. 

There were fireworks on the day of Pentecost, a sound from 
heaven, the rush of a mighty wind and tongues of fire. As a 
result of this celestial cataclysm and Peter’s sermon that 
followed, three thousand souls joined the apostolic church that 
day on profession of faith. The initial displays ceased, and we 
read that the new converts settled down to a mature develop¬ 
ment in the Christian life, devoting themselves “to the apostles’ 
teaching and fellowship, to the breaking of bread and the 
prayers”. But Pentecost did at least prove something. It proved 
that the Spirit of God was there with miraculous transforming 
power, and without this the means of grace would have been 
futile. 

Thus do we answer the criticism of many who would deplore 
the passing sensationalism of great evangelistic enterprises. To 
be sure, the Church’s life cannot subsist permanently on highly- 
powered programmes of evangelism, but the fruits of these 
programmes should be welcomed and not sneered at, because 
they furnish another heartening sign that God’s Spirit is 
working in our day for the Church’s renewal. 

Who, with Christ’s passion for the souls of men, can ignore 
the spectacular impact on our society of a modern evangelist 
like Billy Graham? This man has proclaimed the Christian 
message to more people in more countries than those reached 
by any other preacher in the history of Christianity. As a 
result of his inspired ministry, thousands of people all over the 
world have made decisions for Christ, and while “counting 
heads” can be misleading, yet the fruit in redeemed lives and 
revitalized congregations surely prove that God is using this 
humble and gifted servant for the renewal of His Church. 
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In 1956 The United Church of Canada embarked upon its 
National Evangelistic Mission which, though never dedicated 
to statistical success, strengthened and warmed our Church 
across the land and brought countless nominal church members 
to a point of vital Christian commitment. Due to its impact the 
annual record of professions of faith in Christ has passed the 
40,000 mark. Missions on university campuses, noon-day 
services of worship in theatres and factories, and programmes 
of visitation where laymen have gone out two by two as the 
apostles of old presenting the claims of the Gospel in the homes 
of the community, have all been effective channels through 
which the Spirit of God has revitalized the Church. 

In its second assembly at Evanston the World Council of 
Churches thought deeply about the Church’s mission to those 
outside its life. That the Church in our day should recognize 
the urgency of our Lord’s imperative to evangelize is surely a 
sign of the Church’s renewal. 

Prayer: O God, who didst send the Holy Spirit upon the 
apostles, to teach them and lead them into all the truth, 
that they might go into all the world and preach the Gospel 
to every creature; pour out, we beseech Thee, the same 
Holy Spirit upon Thy Church today, that it may send 
forth the good tidings of great joy unto all people. Amen. 

Stewardship . Malachi 3: 1-12 

We can point to the awakened consciousness of Christian 
stewardship as a heartening sign of the Church’s renewal. In 
North America one need only glance at the budget figures in 
denominational year books to see a marked increase in the 
Church’s financial strength over the past few years. It has 
become commonplace for a congregation to double its revenue 
over a single twelve-month period and equally commonplace 
for individuals to treble their annual subscriptions. People 
are learning to give in a new way to the Church; they are 
learning what it means to consecrate their pocketbooks. We 
may yet be far from the Biblical ideal of generosity toward 
God, but the facts indicate that we are moving in the right 
direction. 
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One discovers behind this awakened sense of stewardship an 
embarrassed awareness that we have been cheating God. 
Martin Luther accused his congregation of downright stingi¬ 
ness. Because some begrudged even four pennies a week, he 
thundered from the pulpit, “You ungrateful beasts, you are not 
worthy of the treasures of the Gospel. If you don’t improve, I 
will stop preaching rather than cast pearls before swine.” It 
has not been as bad as all that, though statistics do reveal that 
while disposable incomes have trebled, yet in ratio to disposable 
income, Church contributions have now reached a level com¬ 
parable only to the last years of the Depression. Like any enter¬ 
prise the Church pays inflationary prices to keep going, and as 
people awaken to this fact so they begin to share with God as 
God has prospered them. 

Perhaps we might call the awakened sense of Christian 
stewardship an example of “confidence spending”. People give 
more generously to the Church because they want to express a 
vote of confidence in the Church. They have confidence that the 
Church is in actual truth the Body of Christ, not just another 
fraternity or service club. They have confidence that the whole 
Church is the Body of Christ and that not even the smallest 
member in the remotest corner of the earth can suffer without 
the whole body becoming weaker. They have confidence that 
the Church has a Gospel of salvation to a world on the dizzy 
edge of disaster and that there is no other name than the name 
of Jesus Christ by which the world may be saved from the final 
explosion. 

Deeper than they care to admit, many people have an in¬ 
articulate longing to be something more than parasites in the 
Church. We know that a Cross stands at the heart of the Gospel; 
we know that our Christian heritage has been bought and paid 
for by men and women who carried that Cross as if it were a 
trinket; we know that even today some of our Christian brethren 
cling courageously to their faith in the Cross’s shadow; and 
secretly we feel ashamed that our faith has cost us nothing. 
We have simply appropriated the benefits of Calvary rather 
than sharing in Calvary that the world might be redeemed. 
We cannot give our lives for Christ’s sake, but we can give that 
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which most tangibly represents our lives, and the desire to 
have even a small share in the sufferings of Christ has expressed 
itself in the awakened sense of Christian stewardship. 

Albert Schweitzer has said that while money will not bring 
about the Kingdom of God, yet the Kingdom of God cannot 
be achieved without money. Budgetary figures do furnish 
a reliable index of a Church’s spiritual health, and it is surely 
a sign of the Church’s renewal in our day that many congre¬ 
gations, new and old, have rediscovered the ancient promise 
that when they bring their ‘Tull tithes into the storehouse”, they 
will receive an overflowing blessing from the windows of heaven. 

Prayer: O Lord, forasmuch as true devotion can never 
be expressed in words, but only in the response of our lives 
to Thy mercy and grace, lead us, by the power of Thy Holy 
Spirit, to present our bodies as a living sacrifice, holy and 
acceptable to Thee, which is our spiritual worship. Amen. 

Laymen's Movements . Ephesians 4: 1-16 

Victor Hugo declared that nothing is so powerful in this 
world as an idea whose time has come. For nineteen centuries a 
tremendous idea has been buried beneath the rock of ecclesi- 
asticism, an idea which today finds liberation in what Hendrik 
Kraemer calls the “Lay Renaissance”. In all countries and in 
all communions there is a marvellous awakening of laymen to 
their membership in the whole people of God and their role in 
the total life of the Church. Henry Van Dusen has said that 
this century may go down in Church history as the “laymen’s 
century”. 

Under the very title “Signs of Renewal” the Department of 
the Laity of the World Council of Churches has published an 
attractive booklet, pictorially illustrated, which tells the ex¬ 
citing story of the numerous Lay Institutes and Evangelical 
Academies in many countries throughout Europe. The students 
who come to these centres of theological training are mature 
laymen and lay-women who return to their daily work as 
housewives, physicians, farmers, teachers, etc., but who return 
with new insight into the ways in which their common tasks 
can facilitate the growth and application of the Gospel. 
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In the United States there is the “Laymen’s Movement for a 
Christian World” which attracts much attention by its annual 
conference in New York and which has helped numerous men 
to become lay evangelists, though they continue to earn their 
living in what arc called secular businesses and professions. 

Within Roman Catholicism the Christopher Movement, 
founded by Father James Keller, exists to encourage the re¬ 
ligious activity of all believers, each in his own secular calling. 
It is central to the Christopher or “Christ-bearer” idea that 
God has put “a little bit of the missionary” in every human 
being. 

No single event has attracted wider attention and achieved 
greater significance in the life of the Church than the “Kirchen- 
tag” in West Germany, an annual conference which in 1959 
brought together half a million European laymen as well as 
many visitors from overseas. 

During recent years the participation of laymen in the life 
and work of The United Church of Canada has been im¬ 
measurably strengthened. The National Conference of United 
Church Men, held annually in Muskoka, has become a source 
of incalculable power that finds through spiritually renewed 
lives a channel of Divine grace into many congregations. 

Some of the more penetrating, prophetic and practical of the 
religious writings in the modern Church flow from the pens 
of laymen. C. S. Lewis in England and Elton Trueblood in 
America have written books that establish an immediate point 
of contact with the layman’s mind and challenge him with the 
role which as a layman, and only as a layman, he can play in 
the purpose of God. 

In its assembly at Evanston the World Council of Churches 
declared that “the real battles of the faith today are being 
fought in factories, shops, offices and farms, in political parties 
and government agencies, in countless homes, in the press, 
radio and television, in the relationship of nations. Very often 
it is said that the Church should ‘go into these spheres’, but 
the fact is that the Church is already in these spheres in the 
persons of its laity.” Underlying the “lay renaissance” is the 
realistic awareness that while ministers remain the Church 
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within the Church, laymen are the Church out in the world, 
and that if the Church is going to witness before the world in 
such a way as to make a Christian impact upon the world, it 
will have to be through the lives and deeds of its laymen. 

Prayer: 

“Forth in Thy name, O Lord, I go, 

My daily labour to pursue; 

Thee, only Thee, resolved to know 
In all I think or say or do.” 

Amen. 
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THE GOAL OF RENEWAL 

A Pilgrim People . Hebrews 11: 1-16 

The picture of the patriarchs as itinerant tent-dwellers 
should be appealing in these days when camping has become a 
form of recreation no longer restricted to Boy Scouts. In the 
summer vacation a family sets out with absolute freedom for 
the wide open spaces. After driving all day they stop at night¬ 
fall by the shores of some beautiful lake where it takes the 
children about fifteen minutes to pitch camp; and the next 
morning, after another fifteen minutes to load the car, they are 
oft' again. The advantage is they travel light and are never 
tied down to a particular location. They can enjoy some scenic 
surroundings for a few days and, when the urge takes them, 
they can move on with a minimum of inconvenience. 

The writer of Hebrews was very certain that this picture 
of the itinerant tent-dweller is an accurate picture of the 
Christian life. He admonishes his readers that as Christians 
they are living for two worlds. Always their life in the Christian 
community must be dominated by the impermanence of this 
world and by the Ultimate End to which God is leading them. 
By faith Abraham became a tent-dweller, a pilgrim, never 
building a permanent home on this earth, but always ready 
to pull up stakes at a moment’s notice and move onward in 
response to the great new initiatives of God. 

It is the crowning characteristic of the Church in all genera¬ 
tions that as a human institution it does not have a sense of 
permanence. Throughout history the Holy Spirit works mar¬ 
vellously and mightily for the Church’s renewal, but at no 
point within the context of history can the Church regard its 
renewal as final and complete. 
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Visser ’t Hooft says, “To build the Church is not to build up 
a human institution which is wholly at home in the world and 
uses the methods of the world. It is rather to organize a band 
of pilgrims who are on the way to a new and better country and 
who must not adapt themselves to their temporary surroundings. 5 5 

The danger confronting the Church in any age is that it will 
lose sight of its essential nature as the pilgrim people of God and 
will stagnate in such a way as to make impossible further re¬ 
newal by the Holy Spirit. So easily the Church settles down 
in the world as a fixed, immovable community, seeking its 
reasons for existence in those things which arc derivative and 
secondary and which were never intended to provide more than 
a night’s lodging on the way to the homeland. 

Bishop Gerald Kennedy tells that some time ago he attended 
a service of the Eastern Orthodox Church in Istanbul. The 
service seemed painfully long; there were very few young 
people present. In answer to the Bishop’s questions the Ecu¬ 
menical Patriarch admitted that the service needed to be re¬ 
vised, but that would demand the calling of an Ecumenical 
Council. The last Council had been held in the eighth century. 
When Kennedy asked why they did not call the Council into 
session, the Patriarch said that they were not yet ready for it. 

The Christian life is an adventurous life, and the Church 
which is true to its essential nature will have no thought of 
resting on its achievements. The Church is the pilgrim people 
of God; it can never be defined in terms of what it now is but 
only in terms of the End towards which God is leading it. Such 
a Church will always be ready at the renewing impulse of God’s 
Holy Spirit for bold experiments and courageous advance. 

Prayer: We praise Thee, O God, that ours is a hope not 
of this world. Give to Thy Church the long look and the 
courageous spirit. Forbid that it should ever be governed by 
mere precedent or that its vision should be limited by those 
boundaries of time and space which have no meaning foi 
Thee. Amen. 

The Resurrection . 1 Peter 1: 3-21 

“Now I happen to believe that in cold, realistic, practical 
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terms the best hope for world civilization rests in the Christian 
Church. Despite its divisions, its stuffiness, its slowness, its 
enslavement to nationalistic prejudices, social conservatism and 
rigid dogma, the Church is mankind’s most effective instrument 
for restoring mutual confidence, for instilling contrition, for 
allaying anxiety, and for opposing fanatical will to power.” 

So declared the late David Roberts, but many would not 
agree with him. Even some of the Church’s supporters point, 
as does Professor Karl Heim, to the rising tide of secularism and 
to the fact that the proportion of people still attached to any 
kind of church even in the Anglo-Saxon countries is steadily 
diminishing. “The Church,” writes Professor Heim, “is like 
a ship on whose deck festivities are still kept up and glorious 
music is heard, while deep below the water line a leak has been 
sprung and masses of water are pouring in, so that the vessel 
is settling hourly, though the pumps are manned day and 
night.” 

Thus it is no academic question when we ask ourselves 
whether the Church, despite its brave history, has any future 
within the bounds of history. The question, however, must not 
be answered in the light of what seem to be the present possi¬ 
bilities. Rather it must be considered in the light of those mighty 
acts by which God has vindicated His holy name in the past 
and which provide the ground for the confidence of His people 
for the future. 

The supreme act of God in the Church’s life is the Empty 
Tomb on Easter Morning. If someone protests that only a 
miracle can save Christianity, we point to the Miracle which 
has indisputably happened, apart from which the apostles 
could not have believed and without which the Church would 
never have come into being. The early Church survived bitter 
and bloody persecution only because the first Christians be¬ 
lieved in truth that by the great mercy of God they had been 
“born anew to a living hope through the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead”. Every human factor in the life of the 
Church and the world pointed to the Church’s imminent 
extinction, and had their confidence been in the work of their 
awn hands, they would have been as men without hope. 
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Through Christ, however, they had “confidence in God, who 
raised Him from the dead and gave Him glory, so that their 
faith and hope were in God”. 

“He is alive!” shouted the centurion in Charles Rann 
Kennedy’s play, The Terrible Meek. “I can’t kill him! All the 
empires can’t kill him!” On Friday afternoon evil and death, 
man’s last enemies, did their worst, but their worst was not 
enough; their power, supreme for a moment, was once and for 
all broken on Sunday morning. Nor was it God’s victory only, 
but man’s too, for God and man met in the crucified and risen 
Jesus Christ. The resurrection of Christ inaugurated nothing 
less than a new age for man upon this earth, the age of the last 
days which point with inexorable certainty to the consumma¬ 
tion of God’s purpose in the triumph of His Kingdom. Evil 
and death still assault the Body of Christ, but they persist as 
defeated enemies, and whatever their apparent ascendancy, 
they cannot have the last word. 

Prayer: With Christ on His Cross, O God, may Thy 
Church die to sin that it may rise with Him to newness of 
life, to an inheritance which is imperishable, undefiled and 
unfading, kept in heaven for us. In our trials may we rejoice, 
that, looking beyond our own frailty, our faith and our 
hope may be in Thee. Amen. 

The Communion of Saints. Revelation 7: 9-17 
In Thornton Wilder’s play, Our Town, a little girl tells of a 
most unusual letter that came to someone in her village. It 
was addressed: “Grover’s Comers, Sutton County, New Hamp¬ 
shire, the United States of America, Continent of North 
America, Western Hemisphere, the Earth, the Solar System, 
the Universe, the Mind of God.” 

In that cosmic context we set the Church: the local church, 
the denomination, the family of Reformed and Free Churches, 
the Protestant Church, the Holy Catholic Church, the Com¬ 
munion of Saints. 

The essence of the Church’s life is fellowship, the com¬ 
munion which Christ’s people hold with Him and with each 
other in the Spirit, and in the intimacy of this communion the 
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Church differs from every fellowship that is exclusively human. 
Human associations fracture and fail their members. The 
home is broken both by unworthiness and death. Systems “have 
their day and cease to be”. Every group loyalty on earth leaves 
its members bereft at last. But the Church is not merely on our 
earth; its loyalty binds it to the sky; its bonds are with eternity. 
The Church lives forever in the love of God, the grace of Christ 
and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit. 

“The Communion of Saints” describes the Church in its 
most inclusive sense. The saints are the whole company of 
Christ’s faithful people on earth and in heaven. As the living 
Christ holds communion with the Church on earth, so does He 
hold communion with those who have died in the Lord. 
Through Him, therefore, they hold communion together. 

When Savonarola was about to be martyred for heresy, the 
accusing Bishop of Vasona bungled the customary formula of 
excommunication, “I deprive you of the Church Militant!” 
for he added, “and the Church Triumphant!” The martyr 
rightly replied, “Of the Church Militant? Yes. But of the 
Church Triumphant? No. For that does not belong to you!” 

There is a Church Triumphant. It is made up of the blessed 
dead of all the centuries. So long as we remain saints in Christ, 
we have communion with that Church, with the apostles, 
prophets, saints and martyrs of all the buried years, and with 
our own dear ones whom “we have loved long since and lost 
awhile”. On earth we are strangers and pilgrims, but a great 
host whom no man can number follow every step of our jour¬ 
ney and encourage us with their help. 

The inspired author of the Book of Revelation reveals to us 
the liturgy of heaven. He takes us into the presence of God 
where we see that great multitude which no man can number 
ascribing salvation “to our God who sits upon the throne and 
to the Lamb!” Therefore, on Sunday morning when we enter 
the sanctuary of God, we touch hands not only with the men 
and women whom we can see about us, but with a larger 
company than eye can see or mind imagine. We “come to 
Mount Zion and to the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, and to innumerable angels in festal gathering, and 
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to the assembly of the first-born who are enrolled in heaven, and 
to a judge who is God of all, and to the spirits of just men made 
perfect. . . 

Prayer: Eternal God, we praise Thee for the multitude 
of every name with whom we are joined throughout the 
world. O Lord, save Thy people and bless Thine inheritance. 
We praise Thee for the saints who have finished their course 
on earth and who worship Thee now in Thine own nearer 
presence. Rejoicing that we are still one with them in the 
same holy fellowship, we pray that at the last we may be 
united with them in the peace and joy of the perfect life. 
Amen. 

The Second Coming . St. Matthew 25: 1-13 
Whoever reads the New Testament knows beyond a shadow 
of a doubt that the early Christians lived in constant and daily 
expectation of their Lord’s return. They scanned the skies 
morning by morning for the first flaming of His advent feet. 
They bore up in the face of trouble, scorn, poverty and perse¬ 
cution, strengthened by the hope that their Lord would soon 
come back again in great glory. 

They were not deluded, because Christ Himself had spoken 
repeatedly of His return. He had talked of “returning” in the 
presence and power of the Holy Spirit, and this promise has 
been gloriously fulfilled. He had talked of “returning” as 
Judge in the great events and crises of history, and this pro¬ 
mise also has been fulfilled. Clearly and unmistakably, how¬ 
ever, Christ had spoken of His final return in what we call 
“the Second Coming”, and we cannot with unprejudiced 
mind ignore the evidence of that promise in the New Testament. 

As one scholar puts it, “If we are to retain any relation to the 
New Testament at all, we must assert the final return of Christ 
as Judge of all.” 

Only the Second Coming of Christ can entirely justify His 
First Coming. Unless Christ Himself intends to consummate the 
Kingdom which He inaugurated with His resurrection, then 
all the agony and striving of the centuries has been a mistake, 
all the blood of the martyrs has been shed in vain, our struggles 
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and labours have been for nothing, and history is bereft of 
meaning. 

When the Allied troops landed on the French coast, it was 
the beginning of the end of the second World War. V-Day did 
not come for many months, but D-Day had decided the issue. 
Christ’s D-Day came in His Cross and Resurrection where He 
won the decisive battle against those forces of evil which had 
proved too strong for the unaided strength of men. His V-Day 
is coming. He has guaranteed it and given earnest of that 
guarantee in the presence and power of His Holy Spirit, 
making us partakers in His victory. But Christ has promised 
that the long struggle between sin and grace will have an end, 
the Kingdom be revealed in its fulness, and God’s eternal 
purpose be accomplished. Meanwhile the battles continue, 
but only as battles, because whatever their immediate outcome, 
the war itscll has been won and the ultimate issue decided. 

What this means for the renewal of the Church is that the 
Church secs itself as living in that time which lies “between the 
times” of its reconciliation with God in Christ and of its full 
redemption when He gathers all things to Himself. This is the 
time of the Lord’s patience, in which He permits evil to wax for 
a season, that He might test the faith of His people and give all 
men an opportunity to repent and believe. It is the time of the 
Church’s mission when a space is given the people of God to 
publish abroad the good news of redemption and establish the 
Lordship of Christ over all life. It is also the time of the Church’s 
hope, for it knows that whatever may happen on the surface 
of life, Christ’s triumphant purpose moves inexorably forward 
and that He is preparing His people for His final return in 
glory. Thus the World Council of Churches could close its 
second assembly with the ringing message: “We do not know 
what is coming, but we do know who is coming. It is He who 
meets us every day and will meet us at the end, Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Therefore, we say to you, ‘Rejoice in hope!’.” 

What of Christ’s own imperative to His Church in this time 
between the times, “Watch, therefore, for you know neither 
the day nor the hour” ? Let the Church be wise and not foolish, 
let it keep its lamps trimmed and burning, let it be broad 
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awake to the signs of the times, so that the Lord, when He 
comes, shall find His Church ready to receive Him. 

Prayer: Come, Lord Jesus. Manifest that righteousness 
which we struggle imperfectly to achieve here below. Make 
up that which is lacking in our own halting obedience. 
Give permanence to that beauty of which we catch only fleet¬ 
ing and broken glimpses in this world. Fulfil that communion 
with Thyself and with each other for which we long and which 
we can never establish. Amen. 

The Last Judgment. St. Matthew 13: 24-43 
The story is told of a man who entered the hut of a British 
officer in Africa and saw his friend clad in a formal dinner 
jacket, sitting at a table, before him the appointments of a 
formal dinner. He said, “Man, are you crazy? Dressing for 
dinner among a lot of African savages!” “No,” replied the 
officer, “I dress for dinner once a week. I have to. 1 belong to 
the British Empire, and my customs and standards arc not those 
of Hottentots. There is no reason why I should live and act as 
they do. Furthermore, if I did not dress for dinner once a week, 
I should soon be living like the savages about me.” 

The Christian finds himself in exactly that position. He is 
like a gentleman set amid savagery, or as Reinhold Niebuhr 
describes him, “moral man in an immoral society”. As a 
Christian he has become a member of the redeemed society, 
but as a man he still has to live and work and do his daily 
business in a society that is largely unredeemed. He lives on the 
frontier of two worlds which are in conflict with each other. 
Though he belongs to Christ in the new age, he is still sur¬ 
rounded by and involved in the forms of life of the old age, and 
against the pressure of these he must guard unceasingly. 

The powers which dominate the old age operate not only 
outside the life of the people of God but also in its midst. This 
is clearly the message of the Parable of the Tares. The New 
Testament leaves no doubt that Christ will come again, and 
that He will come supremely as Judge, separating the nations 
before Him as a shepherd separates the sheep from the goats. 
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His judgment, moreover, will cut across human standards. 
It will not be a matter of setting the Church on His right hand 
and the world on His left, for the Church itself is a mixed com¬ 
pany, a compound of the old age and the new. Where God 
sows the devil also sows, and Christ alone who knows the facts 
and judges rightly will separate the wheat from the tares at 
His final coming. 

A serious reading of this parable would shake the Church out 
of its complacency and give point to the insistence of those 
latter-day prophets who call for a new contact between the 
churches and the representatives of secular society. Let the 
clergy, they say, cease to regard themselves as a self-perpetuat¬ 
ing and self-enclosed corporation interested in maintaining 
their own traditions, and let them move out into a new kind of 
conversation with all those who are seriously concerned with 
the destiny of our society, whether prepared to call themselves 
Christians or not. During the war an American magazine of 
great sophistication declared editorially that “Christian 
leadership has passed from the hands of the Church into the 
hands of the active and practical laity—these statesmen and 
educators, the columnists and pundits, the scientists and great 
men of action.” If this is even remotely true, then the Church 
needs to listen in a new way to what secularized man has to 
say to it. 

J. H. Oldham says that if Christianity is to become a living 
force, it must break through the moulds in which it has become 
confined. For this reason the Church is always in need of the 
world. If God is present and at work in the life of mankind as a 
whole, as well as within the Church, there will always be 
trends in society which are moving in the Christian direction 
but which the Church has been too dull to apprehend and has 
failed to baptize into Christ. “Christians must have the humility 
to learn from those who may not call themselves Christians.” 

Christ alone will know those who belong to Him at His 
coming. Christians, therefore, must always have the humility 
to submit themselves to His judgment. Augustine said, “As 
long as she is here the Church prays, ‘Forgive us our, sins’.’ 
Not that the Church will passively accept its imperfections; it 
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will pray constantly for the renewal of its life. Knowing that 
Christ Himself cleanses it, it will seek to cleanse itself. 

Prayer: O Lord, in Thy Cross and Resurrection Thou 
hast spoken not only Thy “Yes” to man’s grandeur but also 
Thy “No” to his misery, and these Thou wilt speak at the 
end when Thou appearest as Judge of all. Forbid that Thy 
Church should acclaim Thee as Saviour and forget that 
salvation goes the way of judgment. Amen. 

The Kingdom of God. Revelation 21: 1-4, 22-27 
A few years ago the Council of Bishops of the Protestant 
Episopal Church in the United States issued a pastoral letter 
that conveyed dynamic truth. It read in part: “When God 
entered our world redemptively in Christ, He identified Him¬ 
self with our humanity. He put Himself at our mercy, and 
when we had done our worst, was raised up in power. He is 
calling us who are His people so to identify ourselves with our 
brethren that we put ourselves at their mercy, offering our gifts 
and our service to them without the will to contiol or take 
credit. Only through death can we share in the resurrection 
power. ...” 

Thus the Church defines its own goal of renewal which is to 
live and die for the world as Christ lived and died for the 
world. The treasure entrusted to the Church is not for hoarding 
but for trading. Its life is to be forever spent like a grain of 
wheat. Its life is precisely under the sign of the Cross. 

Christ came not to establish a Church but to establish a 
Kingdom. He began His ministry by announcing the presence 
of that Kingdom in His own person. His greatest parables 
were parables of the Kingdom. The Son of Man lived and died 
for one goal—the eternal reign of God when men everywhere 
shall acknowledge God’s sovereignty and themselves as His 
obedient servants. 

The medieval church, following Augustine, tended to iden¬ 
tify the Church with the Kingdom of God, but the New Testa¬ 
ment makes no such identification. The Church in history is 
not itself the Kingdom of God. The Church points to the 
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Kingdom, preaches the Kingdom and works for the Kingdom, 
but it will lose its life in order that the Kingdom may be ulti¬ 
mately accomplished. 

It is a glorious vision of the consummation of all history that 
we see in the closing chapters of the Book of Revelation. 
Earth’s warfare has ended, the legions of death have been 
vanquished, Satan crushed absolutely, and God’s righteous 
age has begun. From heaven descends the New Jerusalem, 
‘■prepared as a bride adorned for her husband”—for in the 
end God Himself must give the Kingdom. This holy city has 
no need of a church, for the city is itself the Church, the in¬ 
gathering of all tribes and nations into one great people of 
God, their life illuminated by the light of Christ and eternally 
cleansed of all sorrow and evil. 

This is the ultimate goal of the Church’s renewal, and we 
pray for its fulfilment when we take upon our lips the Master’s 
petition, “Thy Kingdom come”. It means, therefore, that the 
Church itself can never be more than temporary. The Church 
lives only to die, to labour and to suffer until its existence as 
an institution becomes no longer necessary because men every¬ 
where shall accept Christ as Saviour and worship Him as 
Lord, “and the kingdoms of this world are become the King¬ 
dom of our God and of His Christ, and He shall reign for ever 
and ever”. 

There is only one formula for the renewal of life. Our Lord 
enunciated it and in His own person incarnated it. “Whoever 
seeks to gain his life will lose it, but whoever loses his life will 
preserve it.” This is no less true of the Christian Church than 
of the Christian individual, and it describes the Church’s 
mission in this time between the times, between the resurrec¬ 
tion of Christ and His final appearing in glory. Christ will 
renew His Church only so long as it fulfils that mission, only so 
long as it loses itself in the larger purpose for which He called 
the Church into being. 

Prayer: Now to Him who by the power at work within us 
is able to do far more abundantly than all that we ask or 
think, to Him be glory in the Church and in Christ Jesus to 
all generations, for ever and ever. Amen. 
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PRAYERS 


FROM THE BOOK OF COMMON ORDER 
OF THE UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA 

FOR THE CHURCH 

O Lord, the splendour of eternal light and the sun of justice: 
Give Thy blessings on all states and conditions in Thy holy 
Church. To them that teach grant the gifts of knowledge, 
discernment, and love; to them that minister in holy things to 
be humble, tender, and pure; to all pastors of Thy flock to be 
zealous, vigilant, and unworldly, having their hearts set upon 
invisible things. Grant to our heads of families to be wise and 
gentle, to our young people to be prudent and chaste, to our 
old people to be cheerful and fervent, to all who are engaged in 
business to be honest and unselfish. Build us up in faith, hope, 
charity, and all virtues; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


FOR THE PASTORAL CHARGE 

Almighty and everlasting God, who dost govern all things in 
heaven and earth: Mercifully hear the supplications of us Thy 
servants; and grant unto the people of this place all things 
needful for their spiritual welfare. Strengthen and confirm the 
faithful; protect and guide the children; visit and relieve the 
sick and afflicted; turn and soften the wicked; rouse the care¬ 
less; recover the fallen; restore the penitent; remove all 
hindrances to the advancement of Thy truth; and bring all to 
be of one heart and mind within the fold of Thy holy Church; 
to the honour and glory of Thy blessed name; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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FOR THE MISSIONARY WORK OF THE CHURCH 

Almighty God, who hast called the Church out of the world 
that she might bring the world to Thee: Make her faithful, we 
beseech Thee, in the work Thou hast entrusted to her hands. 
Bless and uphold Thy servants who are gone forth in her name 
to preach the Gospel in distant lands; be with them in all 
perils by land or by water, in weariness and painfulness, in 
discouragement and persecution; endue them with power 
horn on high. Stir up the hearts ol Thy people here and every¬ 
where, that by their prayers, gifts, and labours, they may have 
due part in the spreading of Thy Gospel over all the earth; 
and hasten the time when all the ends of the world shall re¬ 
member and turn unto the Lord, and all the kindreds of the 
nations shall worship before Thee; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


FOR THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 

O God, who hast made man in Thine own likeness, and who 
dost love all whom Thou hast made: Teach us the unity of 
Phy family and the breadth of Thy love. By the example of 
1 hy Son, Jesus our Saviour, enable us, while loving and serving 
oui own, to enter into the fellowship of the whole human 
family, and forbid that, from pride of race or hardness of 
heart, we should despise any for whom Christ died, or injure 
any in whom He lives; for His name’s sake. Amen. 
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FOR COURAGE 


God of our life: Help us in the days when the burdens we 
carry chafe our shoulders and weigh us down: when the road 
seems dreary and endless, the skies grey and threatening; when 
our lives have no music in them, our hearts are lonely, and 
our souls have lost their courage. Flood the path with light, 
we beseech Thee; turn our eyes to where the skies are full of 
promise; tune our hearts to brave music; bind us in comrade¬ 
ship with the heroes and saints of every age; and so quicken 
our spirits that we may be able to encourage the souls of all 
who journey with us on the road of life; to Thy honour and 
glory. Amen. 
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GOD 

AND HIS PEOPLE 

This collection of devo¬ 
tions forms a comprehen¬ 
sive survey of the place 
and purpose of the 
Christian Church and the 
ways in which it is to be 
renewed and remade in 
the modern world. 

Examining the need for 
renewal, some patterns, 
areas, means, signs, and 
goals of renewal, each of 
the seven main chapters 
contains brief readings with scripture, meditation, and prayer. 

The layman, minister, or church study group will find these 
readings give greater insight into the spiritual life and needs of the 
church and point to ways of bringing about a renewal of its 
power. 

Arthur Leonard Griffith, minister of the City Temple, London, 
succeeded Leslie Weatherhead in that distinguished pulpit in 
October, 1960. Born in England in 1920, Mr. Griffith is a graduate 
of McGill University (B.A.) and the United Theological College 
(B D) in Montreal. He was ordained into the ministry of the 
United Church of Canada in June 1945. For ten years from 1950 
he was minister of Chalmers United Church in the heart of 
Ottawa. His first two books are The Roman Letter Today and 
God and His People. 
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